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the present cost in life, they give ar , ‘ 7 what is known of 
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cate the disease in a single generation. The > ok should do much to show the 
prevention of consumption is a matter well within the sphere of practical 
politics, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND.* 

how Mr. Howells makes out his seven English 
cities; an ‘English city” cannot be without a Bishop. 
Liverpool, therefore, Manchester, York, and Durham are 
qualified be yond doubt for the title; Sheffield, as giving a 
Suffragan, may pass, though we are not sure that it 
but here we have to stop. Boston 
mity, even though it is the “mother 





We do not see 


title to a 
ives him a cathedra ; 
innot be allowed the di 
of the American Athens,” and Doncaster is also disqualified. 
Mr. Howells himself cannot have reckoned Aberystwyth and 





Llandudno, the two Welsh watering-places, whose salubrities 

1d amenities he amply repays with appreciative notices. 
It matters nothing; he may give our towns what titles he 
plea » long as he makes them texts of such pleasant 
dist rses 


Liverpool, of comes first among the seven, or 


course, 


what should be the seven. Mr. Howells professes a 
“modest liking” for it. That he might estimate it 
fairly, he did not approach it by the usual Trans- 


The land which a man first touches after 


. week or so of journeying by sea he regards, according to 


atlantic route. 


his mood, with favour or disfavour, both certain to be 
in excess So Mr. Howells came by train from London, 


imself, it would appear, fallen into what we may call 
Thus he was able to regard the 
» from the impartial standpoint of one who, as he is good 





n heresy. 
pla 
enough to put it, was “vainly trying to be English,” and 
could feel how thoroughly it is Americanised, at least in 
the quarter which presents itself to the visitor. The stream 
als from the West was continuous, so that the hotel 
was a little America, still swelling into a larger as steamer 
suceceded When the turned from the 
ers to the natives, he was not wholly pleased. He noted 
that the avera 





steamer. observer 
ge type was pale and small; as he looked on 
the groups who were “ performing their devotions with the 
aid of a brass band,” it struck him that rags were a favourite 
On the whole, it seemed to him strange that 
“so great a city should make so small an appeal to the 
” The want of 
m to it with 
This comes, we suppose, from the fact that our 
towns are, at the mest, the capitals of counties, not of States. 
Whether the difference is generally for good or for bad is not 

n that 


} 
Ol wear, 


imagination. “social consciousness” he takes 


all other English towns outside 


mm 


we can here discuss. Liverpool used, we 


imagine, to pride itself on a certain pre-eminence. 
parison with Northern and 
de of “old hereditary wealth.” 


After Liverpool comes Manchester, to which the reader, 


It was, 


neighbours rivals, 


its 


t sh supposed to be desirous of going to Oxford, has to 
follow his guide. It appeared to the visitor “a most dignified 
t i is great beauty as could be expected of a place 
which has always had so much to do besides looking after its 
fi 1 complexion.” It has a place of its own in political 
l literary history. The “ Manchester School” was certainly 

] nd, we may agree with Mr. Howells in thinking, 

] y “a good thing in its time.” We are coming round 


of laissez-faire, and 


ys that we have not yet 


1s at ; - 
y which is the very opposite 


» right when he 
and dai 


l all the difficulties cers of the experim nt 


It is satisfactory to be told that the street type of the town 
\ mmonly good.” Perhaps in Manchester the 
nd ble alien is less 1a evidence than he is in Liverpool. Mr. 


wished to sec the Manchester Ship Canal, but seems 
failed to get to it. He did see the Cotton Exchange. 
It made an impression of dignity and importance, but it was 
no ionic 





, very unlike the New York Stock Exchange with 


its “hell-roaring” tumult, or the scarcely less tumultuous 
gathering which may be seen in the Parisian Bourse. 

Third in order comes Sheffield. ‘“Smokiest,” Mr. Howells 
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calls it. We are not sure that it has a right to this superla- 
tive. Does it not more properly belong to Wigan? The 
epithet, it must be remembered, is one of praise rather than 
obloquy. It is almost equivalent to prosperous. Ona Whit- 
Monday when all the mills and factories are resting the air 
of the busiest town is clear, and a strike or lock-out, or a 
violent interference with trade such as fell on Lancashire 
in the American Civil War, would have much the 
effect. There was something in Sheffield specially 
appealed to its visitor. It has historical 
which the two Lancashire cities had nothing to compare; 
its 


same 

which 
associations with 
chief industry, too, is ancient. Sheffield cutlery was 
already famous while America was still, so to speak, in the 
Stone Age. 

But it was, of course, in York and Durham that the 
traveller from the West found his chief delight. Of York 
Minster he has something to say which it will be worth while 
It is, he asserts, 
“the grandest and beautifulest 
I feel now. If I were put 
in what its sup 
say in its most 


to quote. 
in all England, as I felt th 
to the question and were forced 
and beauty lay, I should perhaps 
No doubt it is full of detail, but 


nm and 
to say 
eme grandeur 


ample simplicity. 


I keep no sense of this from that mighty interior, with its tree- 
like, clustered pillars, and its measurele windows, like breadths 
of stained foliage in autumnal woodlands. You want the scale 


of nature for the Minster at York, and I cannot 
than all-out-doors. Some cathedrals, like that of 
think of gardens; but York Minster will not be s 

than an autumnal w land, where the trees stand in clumps, 
grassy levels about them, and with spacious openings to the 
that let in the coloured evening light.” 


liken it to less 
Wells, make you 


itisfied with less 








with 


sky, 


He felt it as a grievance when he was suddenly shut out from 
the choir by the falling of a metallic screen; service had 
begun. We can sympathise. Still, it must be remembered, the 
place exists for service, and all sightseers are not of Mr 
Howells’s temper. From York he made a fruitless expedition 
to the battlefield of Marston Moor; he asked many questions 
Most of those whom he questioned 
knew the name, but that was all. It was something that they 
were all civil, more civil, Mr. Howells ventures to sucvest 


as to its whereabouts. 


than countrymen of his own would have been in the circum. 
A more fruitful excursion was to the Archbishop's 
palace; and yet another to Doncaster more fruitful still, 
because it gave him an opportunity of seeing the King 


stances. 


and an occasion of saying something 

Republics, with a special reference to Edward VII 

is a part of it:— 
“Probably no man in 


Edward VII. that he is la 


about kingship and 
Here 


his kingdom understands better 
ly a form, and that the more a 
he is the more conformable he is to the English ideal of 
But no Englishman apparently knows better than he when to leave 
off being a form and] a man, and he has endeared himself 
to his people from tin to time by such inspirations He is 
reputed on all hands to be a man of great good sen if he is 
ever fooled it is not by himself, but by t 
more a t of than the least of his subj 
weary ol 


than 
form 
1 monarch 


lelicate w 


Va 
ra de man stand indefinitely before 
re to blame 


he is no m for that than for speaking English with a 
trace of German in his th unds; he did not invent } origins on 
his traditions. Personally, having had it out with life, he is as 
amiable and as unceremonious as a king may be. He shar TS) 
far as he can, the great and little interests of his people. He has 
not, so faras noted, the gifts of some of his sistera, but he] 

much of 1 ! her’s steadfast wisdom, and his fat] instinct 
for the right in considerable questions ; and he | his fathe 

prescien f the psy logical moment for not botheri: Of 
Cor } " no Englishman can deny that the kingship 
isa lolatry; but he is a fetish with an uncommon share of the 





common m 





Seeing this does not in the least interfere with an unquestion 
ing loyalty to Republicanism. For our part, not to go any 
deeper into the qi nm, we prize the advantage of not 
having to elect a new King every four years at an expense 
which mal ill civil lists sink into insignifix 

Passing Durham, where the exterior of the Cathedral 
in its magnificer ion greatly pl 1 him, while the 
interior seemed less admirable, and the two Welsh watering 
places, we come to final chapter entitled “Glimp of 


English Character.” There is much here that we may read 
with pleasure, 


He seems 


element in our gov: 


and much perhaps that we may read with profit 


gerate somewhat the aristocratic 
Is there ion of 
the immense majority from the administration of their o 
affairs ? 
American “graft” fails. 
We have some pocket-picking hi 


to to exag 


us 
rnment. really an exclus 
wn 
for 
“Tt is one of the people picking 
but it 


If there is not, then the apology, such as it is, 


their pockets.” 
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comes in where the governing classes are least in evidence. 
3ut these are too serious matters to be hastily discussed. 
It may not be wholly unfitting or inappropriate to conclude 
with what our traveller says about our way of dealing with 
pussengers’ luggage on the railway. It is wholly wrong-headed. 
All sorts of wrongdoing might arise out of it. Any one might 
ippropriate any one else’s property. But it does not happen. 
* Apparently it is not the custom.” 





THE RAJAHS OF SARAWAK.* 
We doubt whether in the long and brilliant annals of British 
achievement in the Tropics there can be found a more 
romantic story than that of the two white Rajahs of Sarawak, 
whose history is set forth in the volume before us. It has 
become so much a matter of course that the advent of British 
rule into a barbarous and turbulent native State should be 
followed sooner or later by the establishment of an era of 
peace, order, and prosperity that the public may be inclined, 
upon a superficial view of the facts, to dismiss the work of the 
Rajahs of Sarawak as no more than another link in the 
chain of pacification and development which holds together 
our tropical dependencies and protectorates. Save, however, 
in the single point of the success which has been achieved, 
the modern history of Sarawak presents a striking contrast 
to that of almost every other tropical country which has 
fallen under European rule. Elsewhere the acquisition of 
the dependency, whether by conquest or by peaceful cession, 
has been an affair in which some powerful State has desired 
to absorb within its political system a territory which 
appealed in one way or another to the national self-interest ; 
and the improvement of local conditions, the amelioration of 
the life of the natives, and the correction of abuses have 
been the results incident to the occupation of the country 
rather than the prime motives by which the national policy 
has been guided. 

In Sarawak, on the other hand, so far from the Brooke raj 
having had its origin in the ambitions of a foreign Power, the 
existence of the present Government rests upon the foundation 
of an appeal, made by the ruler of the time, that Sir James 
Brooke should assist in the suppression of a rebellion, and 
should thereafter take over the administration of the country 
in the interest of a native population which had long suffered 
under the frightful tyranny of the Sultan of Bruni, whose 
deputy the Governor of Sarawak was. There was no question 
here of a profitable trade, of a convenient naval base, of rich 
mines to be worked, or of a rival Power to be humiliated. All 
that Sir James Brooke saw was a people ground down by 
oppression, a country reduced to the last extremity of 
wretchedness by the horrors of civil war. Acting upon the 
impulse of a nature singularly gentle and humane, he accepted 
the responsibility of lifting this population out of the 
degrading slavery into which it had fallen and of endowing 
it with the advantages of civilised rule; and to the accom- 
plishment of this high purpose he devoted his life and his 
fortune. 

On September 24th, 1841, James Brooke was declared Rajah 
and Governor of Sarawak, and he found himself face to face 
with every difficulty which could be expected to thwart his 
efforts to bring his territory into a state of tranquil prosperity. 
His coasts were infested by pirates; his hinterland was in a 
tumult of intertribal warfare; the recent rebellion had 
brought agriculture to a standstill and had killed the local 
trade; he was hampered alike by the intrigues of those 
whom he had ousted from authority and by the inexperience 
of those whom he had set up in their place; his necessities 
were measured by the needs of a distracted and famine- 
stricken population; his means were limited by an empty 
treasury, and by the lack of trustworthy men into whose 
hands he could commit the execution of his reforms. 

In common with all great administrators, Sir James Brooke 
incurred the displeasure of a certain class of armchair 
theorists at home. His suppression of piracy on the north 
coast of Borneo, for which he received the thanks of foreign 
Governments and the unstinted applause of the European 
community in the Far East, was used as the occasion for an 
attempt to blacken his character and to paint him as a relent- 
less tyrant revelling in bloodshed and oppression. It need 





* A History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajahs, 1839-1908, By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A., and C, A. Bampfylde, F.R.G.S, With Map and Illustrations. 
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hardly be said that upon these charges being put to the test 
of a Commission of Inquiry the character of the Rajah was 
most honourably cleared. But Sir James Brooke received a 
testimonial to the justice and moderation of his rule far more 
satisfactory than the most flattering Report of a Commission, 
and of an authority beyond dispute. In 1857 a Chinese 
rebellion broke out in Sarawak. The Astana was surrounded 
and set on fire, and the Rajah escaped with difficulty. Now 
that he was driven from his palace, forced to take refuge with 
the natives, shorn of every attribute of sovereignty, and a 
fugitive from the powerful force which had seized his capital, 
was the moment for an oppressed people to cast off the foreign 
yoke and to enjoy once again the blessings of native rule. 
What happened? The very people over whom the Rajah 
was supposed to be exercising a brutal dominion rallied round 
their King in the hour of his adversity, and, with scarcely a 
score of white men in the country, hunted down the Chinese 
rebels and re-established the Rajah’s authority. 

Within the limits of a short review it is impossible to 
discuss the injustice and ill-treatment which Sir James Brooke 
suffered at the hands of the British Government. It might 
have been supposed that in his efforts to extinguish piracy, 
to abolish slavery, and to stamp out head-hunting he would 
have enjoyed the countenance, even if he did not receive the 
aid, of those in power at home. We regret that a close 
examination of the facts should have satisfied us that Sir 
James Brooke was fully justified in writing, shortly before he 
retired to England, broken in health and fortune :—“ It is a 
sad thing to say, but true as sad, that England has been the 
worst opponent of the progress of Sarawak, and is now the 
worst enemy of her liberty.” 

The present Rajah of Sarawak, Sir Charles Brooke, is a 
nephew of the first Rajah. He joined his uncle in 1852 
whilst on leave of absence from the British Navy, in which he 
held the rank of Lieutenant. For ten years he played an 
important part in the arduous work of pacification, and in 
1863, on the retirement of the first Rajah, he assumed control 
of the country, over which he became ruler five years later, on 
the death of his predecessor. During the forty-six years 
which have elapsed since Sir Charles Brooke became the 
responsible head of the Government of Sarawak the country 
has advanced quietly along the road of moral and material 
progress ; and what the recent history of Sarawak lacks in 
dramatic episode is more than offset by the deep interest 
which attaches to the administrative measures of the present 
Rajah. To the public at large the first Rajah will always 
remain the heroic figure; yet though we yield a full measure 
of admiration to the memory of that great and good man, we 
feel that the heavier burden has been borne by his successor, 
and that, with talents not less remarkable than those of his 
uncle, he has carried out, in the face of the most serious 
obstacles, a policy of regeneration for which the striking 
exploits of Sir James Brooke merely paved the way. 

The peace concluded in 1863 between the Dyaks and the 
Kayans left Sarawak “without an enemy in her dominions, 
and without an intertribal war of any description.” There 
remained to be carried out all the difficult and exacting work 
connected with the establishment of a stable government. A 
revenue system had to be devised, a body of law framed, the 
machinery of justice put together and set in motion, and 
those multifarious matters considered and dealt with which 
relate to the public safety, health, and convenience. In the 
Sarawak Gazctte of September 2nd, 1862, the Rajah published 
a Minute in which, whilst discussing the general policy of his 
Government, he defined the two opposing principles on which 
tropical dependencies may be administered :— 

“The first is to start from things as we find them, putting 
veto on what is dangerous or unjust, and supporting what is fal 


a 
. 
and equitable in the usages of the natives, and letting system and 


legislation wait upon occasion. When new wants are felt it 
examines and provides for them by measures rather made on the 
spot than imported from abroad; and, to insure that these shall 


not be contrary to native customs, the consent of the people is 
gained for them before they are put in foree. The other plan is 
to make here and there a clean sweep and introduce something 
that Europeans like better, in the gap. A criminal code of the 
latest type, polished and revised by the wise men at home, or a 
system of taxation and police introduced bodily from the West 1s 
imposed, with a full assurance of its intrinsic excellence, but w ith 
too little thought of how far it is likely to suit the circumstances 
it has to meet.” 

Guided by the first of these principles, the Rajah has 


established in Sarawak a Government which will bear 
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comparison with that 

and which has set a standard of economy and efficiency very 
i 4 . . ° 

ser than that to which most tropical administrations 


—_—_— 


much higl 
have attained. 

That Mr. Bampfylde, who served under the present Rajah 
for nearly thirty years, should have furnished an accurate 
and well-considered statement of the affairs of a country 
with which he is closely familiar is no more than would 
be expected by any one who is acquainted with his 
long and honourable career as an administrator. We 
must confess, however, that, considered purely from the 
literary standpoint, the volume hardiy does justice to the 
versatile pen of Mr. Baring-Gould, to whom, we take it, 
the literary execution of the task was entrusted, or to the 
opportunities presented by a record so full of incident and 
novelty. We look in vain for those illuminating comparisons, 
those ‘inter sting analogies, those philosophical reflections, 
which the history of Sarawak cannot fail to suggest to a 
thoughtful mind. Mr. Baring-Gould might at least have 

buted to the book a bibliography, for which he would 
earned the gratitude of all those who are interested 


5 


contri 
have 
in Borneo. 

Netwithstanding these defects, the Hislory of Sarawak 
under its Two White Rajahs is a work of unusual interest. It 
should be welcomed, not only by students, as being an 
important contribution to the scanty literature which deals 
with the control and development of tropical countries, but 
also by the general public, as containing the story of two 
Englishmen who possessed in an eminent degree that 
adventuresome spirit, that sterling integrity, and that gift of 
leadership which, whenever they have been happily combined 
reflected so much glory on our 


in one character, have 


country. 


BOOKS ON NATURE AND NATURAL HISTORY.* 
Exicencies of space, and the prolific crop which the 
publishing season has produced, compel us to notice very 
briefly a large number of books that have little in common, 
except that they treat of Nature and natural history. We do 
so with regret, for several of the works now before us deserve 
a longer We promised ourselves real pleasure from 
reading The South Country, by Mr. Edward Thomas, and we 
have not been disappointed. For twenty years the biographer 
of Richard Jefferies has wandered on foot through the country 
between the Thames and the sea, from Kent to Somerset. 
He describes himself as “ unlearned, incurious, but finding 
deepest ease and joy out of doors.” Farms and fields he 
loves, and also alehouses and the company one finds there. 
It is a bad thing to overdo praise, therefore we will neither 
compare Mr. Thomas’s style to Stevenson’s nor his attitude 
to Borrow's. But the happiness of his phrases often delights 
the reader, and the tales of the farmer turned shopkeeper, the 
London clerk doing odd work on a farm in summer, and the 
old soldier become umbrella-mender have in them something 
truly Borrovian. There is nothing of the guide-book here, 
nor is there any forcing of natural history down the reader's 
throat. We are led on from descriptions of the South Downs 
and of the song of birds to country fairs and the names that 
» ear when sales of underwood are advertised on the 
doors of barns. Sometimes, but very rarely, a passage seems 
a trifle pretentious. But we must not forget what Mr. 
Thomas says of the critics: “They will misunderstand—it is 


review. 


please th 








* (i) 7 South Country. By Edward Thomas. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons Gd. net 2) Memories of the Months: Fijth Series. By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. London: Edward Arnold. [7s. 6d.]——(3) Man and 
Nat ] Waters. By Arthur H. Patterson. With 31 Illustrations. 
I Methuen and Co, [6s — Kingsin Evile. By Charles G. D. 
Rober Fully Illustrated. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [6s. 5) In 
an J Jungl $y Skene Dhi. Illustrated by Nell Parsons. London 
Robert ( s. 6d. net 6) Bifel: a Trek Or. By Stanley Portal 
Hyat Iilustrated by Carton Moocre-Park. London: Andrew Melrose. [6s 
net 7) N uN i Talks. By T. Carreras. With more than 100 
Illust s. London: S. W. Partridg Co 2s. 6 8) Mighty 
H By A Russan. With 12 Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 
Lor I 1 1 Co. [6 Nature S$ ng Boys. By W. 
Per Westell, 8. Introduction by Sir R. S. 8. Baden-Powell. 
4 ¢ ed Plates and 100 lllustrations by Kev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. 
Lor J. M. Dent and Sons. [3s. 6d. net 10) The B Birds. By 
Hor (. Groser With Coloured Plat numerous Black-and-White 
Tiky s and Photographs ondor w Melros 6s. net 
(11) A umunitics,and How they are Got Henry Christopher McCook 
{ilustr from Nature. London: Har Brothers. [7s. 6d. ne 
(12) J Inseot Life. By H. Maxwell A., F.E.S., F.Z.S., Assisted 
by F. M. H 3 E.S. London er 1¢ 0 et 
(3 I P ts. By W. ul With 8 I 3: in 
Colour itions by Patten 1, and Photographs fro1 
Nat n: Longmans 6 1) 7 
and § British Isles: Native and A tized. By C. 8S. Cooy 
F.R.H.S : al Westell, F.L.S. I l by C. F. Newall. 2% 
Lond J. M. Dent and Sor 21s. net Nature Phot 
Begi ’ By E. J. Bedford. With Coloured Frontispiece and near 100 
Ph l rom Nature by the Author, Same publishers. |7s. 6d. net 
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their trade.” There are a few sentences, we must confess, 
that we do not understand in a book of remarkable charm 
and originality. 

Pleasant in its way, but very different in style and tone, is 
the book of another Nature-lover. Sir Herbert Maxwell in 
publishing the fifth series of Memories of the Months thinks it 
only decent to apologise for offering another volume of these 
‘desultory notes.” Probably the greatest praise which the 
reviewer can pay him is to say that there are no signs 


of deterioration. The bulk of the present volume has 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. Sir Herbert is a 
prolific writer who pours forth notes and essays on 


animals, plants, sport, gardening, and country life; yet 


his writing is never stale or thin. Unlike most writers of 
the same kind, he never spins out what he has to say. 
His latest volume is readable from beginning to end; and 
though it is at best journalistic literature, many amateurs 
of natural history will read it through with amusement, 
and also with instruction. It is needless to add that the 
apology in the preface is quite uncalled for. 

Mr. A. H. Patterson has so firmly established his reputation 
as a Norfolk naturalist that, though we should like to devote 
space to Man and Nature on Tidal Waters, it will suffice to 
recommend his new book. No one knows Breydon Water 
and the fishing, shrimping, eel-catching population of Yar- 
mouth better than he, and he manages to produce a new 
and delightful volume without repeating himself. River 
pollution has injured mussel-dredging, the Yarmouth whale- 
fishery is dead, and trawl-fishing is in a bad way. Punt- 
gunning, decoying, and wild-fowling are not what they were. 
We must be grateful to Mr. Patterson for recording some 
tales of the old Breydoners before they are forgotten. Some 
of the best chapters describe the talks that go on between 
“ Pintail” Thomas, “ Cadger” Brown, “ Fiddler” Goodens, 
and their comrades in the little alehouses with small panes 
and red curtains on Yarmouth North Quay. Those who love 
the Broads and wherrymen, or Yarmouth bloaters and 
shrimps, will read with pleasure the gossiping chapters that 
only Mr. Patterson can write. 

Next must be noticed three good books, all animal biogra- 
phies, but each different from the rest. Mr. Charles Roberts 
is one of the ablest writers of animal stories that we have. 
Kings in Exile is proof that he has by no means exhausted 
the subject. There are ten tales of animals in the volume, 
and it would be hard to say which is the best. Mr. Roberts 
has in this book left the backwoods and taken for his theme 
animals in captivity. So we have stories of the old bull bison 
ina “zoological park,” the octopus in an aquarium, the per- 
forming puma that escapes from a circus, the caged eagle, 
and the bear in a travelling menagerie. Everything from 
Mr. Roberts’s pen is written with power, and often with a 
certain amount of pathetic sentiment. As 
of this kind go, the book is an extremely good one, and it 
will certainly appeal to those who have got pleasure from the 
author's earlier books on wild life. 


animal stories 


well-written 
an Indian 


We now pass to India. There some 
descriptions of forest life in the pages of In 
Jungle, by “Skene Dhi.” First we have the story of 
‘Boda’ the buffalo from the days when he was a little 
calf until he perishes after a terrific battle with a pair 
of tigers. Then follow events in the life of a 
dog. Perhaps one of the best stories is that of the Rajah's 
state elephant, who recounts his own history. ‘ Bhaloo’ the 
bear comes next, and then follows the tale of a boar and 
Lastly comes the 


are 


some wild 


pig-sticking in the plains of the Deccan. 
story of a mahseer. Having escaped many perils, from the 
dynamite of the native, a foreman of his 
to the he 
with a monstrous swirl where the railway 


ung on the railway, 


%k of the angling sahib, he is last heard of rising 


bt idge crosses 


Mother Ganges near Moghal Serai. These animal stories are 
written with spirit, and, we suspect, after intimate personal 


experience of the Indian jungle. 


Bifel: a Trek Ox, by Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt, is an 
attractive book which transports us to South Africa. ‘ Biffel' 
was born in Mashonaland under the shadow of a kopje. Later 
we follow him when he becomes one of the team of oxen 
belonging to Spencer Mayne, an English trader. There are in 
this book good pictures of life on trek over the high-velda. 
and the love of Amous, the Basuto, for ‘ Biffel’ is pathetic 

1 In the end the great ox dies just as his owner makes a 
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fortune by a mining speculation. The story is very readable, 
and a profusion of clever little sketches by Mr. Carton 
Moore-Park deserve special praise. Altogether, Mr. Hyatt has 
produced an original and exceptionally well-written animal 
biography. 

Several books for boys and girls must be noticed next. 
Nature Walks and Talks may be recommended as a sound 


book for the young naturalist. Mr. T. Carreras tells us that 





his aim has been to assist the youthful wanderer in the | 


“a more thorough and intellectual study ” 
will come across. We do not doubt that 
The bulk of the book is devoted to ento- 
mology: beetles, gall-flies, wild bees, and flies are 
fly treated of, and their habits and structure explained. 
There are good chapters, too, on land snails, slugs, and fresh- 


country to make 
of the animals he 
he will succeed. 
wasps, 


chie 
The information is sufficiently accurate and 


the illustrations are clear and numerous. The whole book may 
be praised, for it is an exceedingly cheap work of popular 


water mussels. 


zoology. 

There are some verily splendid stories of Mexican sport 
and adventure in Mighty Hunters, by Mv. Ashmore Russan. 
Carson, “ El Cazador Grande,” has numbered forty-seven 
jaguars to his rifle, and is ready for any emergency. Mrs. 
“La Seiiora happy at home 


Carson, Elena,” is equally 





cleaning the Winchester repeaters or living in the forest on | 


a “tortilla” and a drink of water a day. 
haunt 


into a country where “tigres” the forests, where 


“ bando™ros ” 
“ Muerte a los Cachutecos,” and you will not be disappointed 


Follow these two 


are expected on the roads, and Indians mutter | 


Tarantulas fall to our mighty hunter's rifle as easily as | 


Carson shoots off a bit of each of a brigand’s 


rm 
ue 


alligators. 
ears just to give him a fright. 
sphere and language are always impressive. “ Buenos dias, 


Vam And 
leave of a splendid book for boys. 


Sefiores! Quién sabe? so we must take 


Considering what an opportunity the subject offers, the 
next work on list disappointing. Nature Stalking 
for Boys is a new book by Mr. W. Percival Westell, a prolific 


our is 
writer on popular natural history. 
Scouts, and other boys as well, something about animals and 
— 
plant 
bef 


s;and make them observe many things that are always 


ore their eyes The ways of beasts, the migration of birds, 
the habits of insects, the nature of a few plants, are all 
touched on after a fashion. Mr. Sedgwick has a chapter of 
hints on simple Nature photography, and General Sir R. 
Baden-Powell appends a facsimile autograph to a page of 
There are besides a great 
That 


appears 


of 


introduction for Boy Scouts. 


number of small and rather amateurish photographs. 
of the “I 


to be a photograph of a mervanser, 


‘emale great crested grebe and young” 
the “ 


and Shells 
are shells of land snails. 


- 


fresh-water snails ”’ 


A very superior work comes nex 


Mr. Horace G. Groser, is a well-illustrated volume and 
attractively written for children. Some chapters deal with 
one speci S« lily, as that on the bustard or the robin; others 
treat of a whole family, such as owls, humming-birds, finches, 
and vultures. There is a great deal of ornithological informa- 
tion accurately set out in a popular fashion and no twaddle or 
padding. Mr. George Rankin’s coloured plates are fairly 
successful, but that of the redbreast is an exception. Among 
a great number of photographs of living birds in the | 
Zoological Gardens, Mr. W. 8. Berridge’s work is con 
spicuously excellent. This is one of the best “ bird-books” 


ve recently appeared. 
Ant Communities, by 


for the young that ha 
We descend from | 
Mr. H. Cc. McCook 


entomology, will not 


‘irds to insects. 
American writer 
the scientific 


The more one studies 


, a well-known on 


only interest myrme- 
cologist, but also the ‘al reader. 
the communal organisation of insects, the more amazing do 
the problems that confront us appear. Mr. McCook, whose 
i Dr. 


after years of observation that he can only 


genet 





earliest studies were inspired by the veteran 


Zurich, confesses 


sti 


ns in phrases that drape our ignorance, 
assable gulf be 

int the self-directing faculty is 
Of 
s of the same community 
ther Here he disagrees with Lord Avebury. We 
have elaborate government and no visible rulers at all. It 
a form of socialism where, unlike what happens in a human 


answer many qui 
There is, he th 
1! + 


and human intelk 


nks, an imp tween ant instinct 
In every : 
well-nigh perfect, and each individual is a law unto itself. 
I ‘rsonal benevolence to other ant 


is none. 


is 


Mexican-Spanish atmo- | 


It will teach the Boy | 


| 
The Book of Birds, by | 


| general practical photographic work, and Mr. Bedf 


Forel, of | 
’ 
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commonwealth, we find perfect self-devotion of the individual] 


to the whole community. How is this attained? The book 
is well illustrated, and deals in a very interesting fashion 
with some of the natural history of ant commonwealth. 

A magnificent volume on Indian Insect Life, by Mr. Maxwell. 
Lefroy, assisted by Mr. Howlett, can only be mentioned and 
very shortly described. It is a great contribution to entomo- 
logical knowledge, and admirably illustrated with coloured 
and uncoloured plates. Both 
attached to the Imperial Department of Agriculture for India, 
and the work is published under the authority of the Indian 
Government. 


authors are entomologists 


Turning to two popular botanic books, in Fveld and 
Woodland Plants we have a new volume in the young 
naturalists’ “ Outdoor World Series.” Mr. Furneaux has 


happily combined popular instruction with sound botany, and 
the beginner who works through this guide to our commoner 
ll have 
ini al 
After a general intro- 


plants will learn much, and, what is more important, 1 
nothing to unlearn. Latin names are given, but tecl 
terms are few, and there is a glossary. 
duction on the characters of plants, pollination of flowers, 
classification, and means of Mr. Furn 
s several hundred of our most abundant herbs, trees, 


identification, 


describe 


and shrubs. About twenty chapters are arranged partly 
according to seasons and partly according to the habitats of 
the plants. We doubt whether this method really helps the 


young or the old naturalist, but it has certain obvious recom- 
The plates are numerous, and the uncolou 


Nature and 


mendations. 


figures, which are photographs from 
drawings, are effective and clear. 
Trees and Shrubs of the British Islands, by Mr. C. §S. 
Cooper and Mr. W. Percival Westell, is a finely got up work 
The loured and 


in two handsome volumes. illustrations, col 
uncoloured drawings by Mr. C. F. Newall, are extremely good. 


After an introduction of some length, from which a deal of 
gush on “the mission of the trees,” the beauties of spring, 
and similar topics might have been omitted, we have chapters 
on injurious insects and fungoid pests. Then follows a 
description of over five hundred native and acclimatised trees 
and shrubs. This portion of the work is well done and 
botanically accurate. Each volume is rather unwieldy 
as a book of reference, but contains much that will be of 


interest and of service to horticulturists, foresters, and lovers 
of trees. 

Lastly, we have a work which will probably sp: 
epidemic of writing and illustrating Nature-books 


ad 
Photo- 
tural 


Those who are desirous of practising one of 


graphy plays a great part nowadays in illustrating na 
history books. 
the most fascinating and harmless pastimes will find instructive 


information in Nature Photography for Beginners. Mr. Edward 
J. Bedford is such an enthusiast that he thinks T'he Natural 
History of Selborne would have been more interesting if 


4hyin kit 
hinking 


Gilbert White had been a photographer. To our 
the notion of a charming eighteenth-century classic i] 
But that 


Nature photographer will find chapters on ap] 


with a camera is detestable. is a matter 


The 





gives many hints on how to observe and photograph ordinary 


bjects, such as nests, birds, insects, and plants. 


natural o 








style is chatty and popular, and the illustrations « ist of 
| nearly a hundred excellent photographs. Most of tl art 
stereoscopic, and must be looked at laboriously thr 1 lenses 
provided with the book. We do not by any means hope to 
see this kind of illustration become popular. 

ENGLISH RIVERS.* 
THE reviewer is debarred from treating The Story of the 


Thames as critically as he might from the unfortunate fact 


that the author's death occurred before he was able to correct 


the proofs, or (which he might have wished to do) to revise the 
seale on which certain chapters have been written. A loyal 
hand has undertaken, with care and with success, the task of 
seeing the book through the press ; but very wisely: ttempt 
| has been made to alter or to add to the author's te Taking 


the book as it stands, then, the first point that strikes us is the 


curious proportions in which Mr. Vincent conceived the task 


i 


* (1) The Story of the Thames. By J. E. Vincent. With I aa 
Map. Lor Smith, Elder,and Co. [7s. 6d. net 2)Thes I . 
By Fred S. Thacker. London: F. S. Thacker and Co Rs. ¢ net - 

RK s and Streams of England. Painted by Sutton Palmer and Described 
by A. G. Bradley. London: A. and C. Black, (20s, net.) 
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he set himself. The full story of the Thames would be, no 


doubt, a prodigious business; but so much of the story of the 
river is interwoven in the story of London that it is odd to 
find the chapter dealing with the Thames east of Mortlake 
compressed into twenty pages out of some three hundred and 
thirty. It would have been better, perhaps, to stop altogether 
at Mortlake if we were to have no mention, or no more than an 
indication of the existence, of Lambeth Palace, St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, the Strand, Bankside, Vauxhall, and the Tower, 
which have each of them more than a little to do with the 
story of the Thames. As regards the rest of the book, the 
author has succeeded in putting together a coherent and 
interesting review of the river, beginning with the physical 
history of the stream and the making of it into a navigable 
watercourse, and then following it from its source to the 
Pool of London. 
example in the description of the Eton College 
the playing fields, and occasionally Mr. Vincent's strictures 
outrun what would perhaps have been his better judgment ; 
he speaks contemptuously of Pope, for an 
impostor “ with not a spark of true poetry in his disposition”; 
and he writes of the death” of Catherine 
Howard. But on the whole it is an agreeable and a kindly 
survey of the towns and villages of the river, and of the 
h yases and families whose history belongs to its banks. The 
chapter on Oxford is an able and succinct piece of writing, 
an 1 Mr. Vincent justly deprecates comparisons which would 
decide on this or that building or effect of architecture as 
Oxford.” He is an enthusiast not 
only for his own College, Christ Church, but for all Oxford 
Colleges, and he has a sound appreciation of the buildings 
which disfigure as well as of those which adorn that city 
yf towers and domes, of grey facades and noble spaces 
Another interesting chapter deals the and 
hamlets of Thames Head,” with Fairford, Faringdon, and 
Civencester, and little villages h as Bibury, which 
William Morris thought the Of 
Bilbury we should like to have scen an illustration, if one 
could found fulfilling Mr. Vincent's require- 
m chosen his drawings and engravings with 


buildings and 


instance, as 


‘ well-earned 


in 


“the most beautiful 





with “towns 


suc 


loveliest in England. 


have been 
He 
illustrating the past rather than the present of 
There is a youthful study 


nts has 
a view to 
Thames-side towns and bridges. 
of Eton Chapel by Ruskin, very graceful and delicate, and 
another sketch of the College by Turner, which add their 
own distinction to the volume. 

Mr. Fred S§ ‘ker in The Stripling Thames limits him- 
self to the river between Oxford and 
that may be, for Thames Head has one rival, if not more, in 
He is not careless of history ; all 


mi 


nar 
the source, wherever 
its claims for that honour. 
the places which he describes have, as he says, “some hold on 
tory”; but mfines himself to the 


the region of which he treats, to descriptions of 


sh hi as a rule he e¢ 


Eneli 
al 


local aspect of 


scenery, to territorial and personal records, details, often 
highly interesting, of the towns, villages, manors, &c., which 
mnected with the river. That it labour of 
the book, and that there must have been a lone 
writing it, is manifest. We warmly recom- 
Let them study it during the winter ; 


are ¢ has been a 
love to write 
preparation for 
mend it to our readers. 


when spring or summer comes, if the happy opportunity 


should occur, let them visit this delightful region with it for 
their guide 

Mr. Bradley in his Rivers and Streams of England leaves 
out the Thames, and is quite right in doing so. It would, he 


says, be a “fatuous undertaking” “to attempt ten or twelve 


pages on that 1 familiar river.” The volumes which 
iticed ab 


in different ways, what we want to know about 


great anc 


we have n ve are, we 


may say, his justification. 


They give us, 
the Thames, and any general description, however well Mr. 
Bradley might do it, would seem but a waste of labour. As 
i There is the Teme, 
It gets 


perhaps this is as much as 


it is, the subject is somewhat too big. 
for instance, one of the tributaries of the Severn. 
about two-fifths page ; 
the due sense of proportion allows, but any one who knows 
Here too is an 


of a 


the stream will feel something like a slight. 
interesting detail about it. It has been greatly changed within 
liring memory; many mills which held up the water have dis- 
appeared, and it is now wholly unlike what it was half-a-century 
3ut manifestly no one book could deal with the “ Rivers 
of England” in this fashion. Mr. Bradley does the best that 
could be done for his subject. He has a keen eye for scenery 


azo “ 
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and Nature, being not a little helped thereto by his taste for 
angling. The intelligent and educated angler is the best of 
observers. He has given us a delightful book, a fine bold 
sketch of the English river system which the reader will be 
able to fill in from other sources. In a way the raison 
d'étre of the volume is to be found in Mr. Sutton Palmer's 
These are given in unstinted numbers 


beautiful pictures. 
of them—and thei: 


there are no 
aggregate of charm is very large. 


than seventy-five 


less 





MR. HARDY’S POEMS.* 


The Dynasts made it plain that in Mr. Hardy we had a 


true poect—though he lacked most of the conventiunal 


| ° . . . . . . . 
poetic attributes—by virtue of his gift of intense passion and 


Here and there we find inaccuracies, as for | 


his extraordinary imaginative scope. In Time's Laughing- 
stocks he exposes himself to a harder test, for in short pieces 
his epic quality eannot appear, and his defects of ear and 
style are more obvious. But we are bound to say that the 


book has surprised us, for mingled with merits and defects 


which we had expected there are merits, shining merits, 








for which we were unprepared. For one thing, it is clear 
that Mr. Hardy is a master of the ballad. His 
power helps him to this, but it could not give him that 
curious lyrical felicity, appearing as a kind of refrain, which 
adds just the touch of His ballads are grim 
enough, and he is obsessed by one type of subject, but they 
are wonderful poetry, not only in conception, but in execution. 
a this 


Su0OWS 
from the 


narrative 


witchery. 


A verse from “A Trampwoman’s Tragedy’ 
haunting quality, which is a thing quite distinct 
power and inevitableness of the 


“T, 


narrative 


my man and I, 


inns we loved, 

My man and I; 

‘King’s Stay,’ ‘ Windwhistle’ high and dry, 
‘The Horse’ on Hintock Green, 

The cosy house at Wynyard’s Gap, 

‘The Hut’ renowned on Bredy Knap, 

And many another wayside tap 


Where folk might sit unseen 


n¢ 


Or take this verse from “ A Sunday Morning Tragedy 
“There was a shepherd whom I knew, 
A subtle man, alas for m 
I sought him all the pastures through, 
Though better I had ceased to be.” 
Mr. Hardy has found the 
providing a kind of crooning undercurrent to the verse, which 
the best ballads. He is not always as grim 


3 we have quoted. There 


art of cunning repetition, of 


is the secret of 


as in the instanc¢ is much humour 


in “The Conformers ” and “The Man He Killed,” and “ The 
Curate’s Kindness ” recalls the robust comedy of some of the 
novels. But wood as the others are—and we would notice 
also “A Dream Question,” which contains the poet’s hard 
philosophy of human fate—it is in the lyrics that we are most 


A certain kind of country song we 


yuld ite. In “The 


surprised and delighted. 
have always known that Mr. Hardy ce wi 
Farm-Woman’'s Winter,” the dé ve “+ At 
bridge Fair,” “ The D ik-eyed Gentleman,” “ Rose-Ann,” and 
et the quality of the 


ah, 4 
‘licious rses 


especially ‘The Home-Coming,” we 

novels put into verse of an idiomatic simplicity. But there 
are others, delicate porce'ain things, melodious and un- 
forgettable, which make us revise most of our judgments on 
Mr. Hardy as a poct. If verse is not his finest medium, it 


We quote 


h might have been 


*h none use like a master. 


is one whi the less he can 
the perfect Let 
written by some sevent enth-century poet = 


little poem “ meenjoy,” whi 


“Tet me enjoy the earth no less 
Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 


Had other aims than my delight. 


About my path there flits a Fair, 
Who throws me not a word or sign; 
I will find charm in her uncat 

And laud those lips not meant for 


mine, 


From manuscripts of moving song 
Inepired by unknown, 
‘] pour out ptures that belo 

rll} ur out raptures that belong 

l'o others, as they were my own 


Perhaps some day, toward Paradise 
And all its blest—if such should be 
I shall lift glad, afar-off eyes, 

Though it contain no place for me.” 


sand soul 


n 
cm 


* Time's Laughingst 5, and oti Hardy. London: 


Macmillan and Uo, [14s, 6d. net.] 
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CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS COURT OF WOMEN.* 
Mr. GRIBBLE is a lively and agreeable writer, and his books 
are always very readable, though his style, with its blanks 
and breaks and unfinished sentences, its hints and suggestions 
of “I could an I would,” is often irritating. He is fond of 
making a special study of genius, especially French genius, 
on its weakest side, and this book on Chateaubriand succeeds 
books of the same nature on Madame de Staél, George Sand, 
Rousseau. There is no hero-worship about Mr. Gribble; and, 
indeed, if we had a special spite against any character in 
history or literature, we could hardly wish him a worse fate 
than to have his personal doings brought under Mr. Gribble’s 
microscope and thus shown to the public. 

There are, of course, two sides to this kind of study. It is 
right that humbug should be unveiled, and undeserved 
admiration snubbed; and yet there is something that hurts 
the instinct of decency in laying before the world all the 
poor miserable human sins of a man like Chateaubriand, for 
instance, who took real pains in his lifetime not to lose the 
esteem of the best among his contemporaries, and whose 
writings on the whole did good, and not harm, to the strange 
generation in which he lived. It is placing the public of 
to-day too dedidedly in the situation of the hero’s valet, this 
hunting up of every scrap of proof to show that the defender 
of Christianity, the admired of the Church, led privately a 
less moral life than many men with a worse known record. 
Mr. Gribble takes Chateaubriand’s various friendships or love- 
affairs one after another in detail, and certainly treats the 
difficult subject with discretion. We must add that here and 
there his hints and suggestive dashes and unanswered questions 
seem to be unjustified by facts, and this is a mistake. There 
is quite enough to say against the unlucky hero without 
guessing at more. 

With regard to the ill-used Madame de Chateaubriand, it 
seems probable that, at least in their later years, she and her 
husband agreed much better than Mr. Gribble is inclined to 
allow. She understood him. On the whole, she resigned 
herself to accept him as he was: a weak man, a bad husband, 
and, in spite of the world’s opinion then, “neither a great 
philosopher, nor a great moralist, nor a great politician, nor 
strongly a Christian”; but “a great artist, a great poet, a 
great orator,” a fine gentleman, whose very habit of posing 
made him a not unpleasant companion even to his wife. At 
any rate, Mr. Gribble himself bears witness that they kept up 
appearances successfully, and as on one page he warns us not 
to accept the spiteful gossip of Madame de Boigne on the 
subject of Chateaubriand’s behaviour to Madame de Beau- 
mont, we need not pay much attention to that lady’s remarks 
on Madame de Chateaubriand, quoted by him twenty pages 
later. 

Mr. Gribble’s book is based on the work of several modern 
French writers, notably M. Léon Séché, who have employed 
themselves in “ documenting” the career and the writings of 
Chateaubriand. One result has been the proof of how large 
a mixture of pure romance is to be found in that wonderful 
book, Mémoires d’Outre-tombe. Another has been the dragging 
into daylight, out of old letters hidden for many years, of the 
more doubtful episodes in Chateaubriand’s personal history. 
Somehow, one would prefer that the scientific process should 
have been left to his own countrymen. 





PAINTERS’ IMPRESSIONS OF HUNGARY-+ 
HuneGary is a rich field for the painter not only of land- 
scape but of picturesque costume. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes in 
profiting by it have been able to give us a record of singular 
attractiveness. Mr. Stokes, after a short historical sketch 
by way of introduction, gossips pleasantiy of the country 
and its people, their customs and ways. Some of these 
must have been trying in the extreme to Mrs. Stokes, 
herself an Austrian, when attempting to get 
In the out-of-the-way Slovak villages, where the costumes 
were most delightful to draw, the reluctance to pose was 
extreme; indeed, it seems that to get any one to sit twice 
was almost an impossibility. In spite of the efforts of 
the dignitaries of the Law and the Church, many a study was 
begun only to be left half finished. At one place the 


models. 


* Chateaubriand and his Court of Women. By Francis Gribble. With 6 Photo- 
London : Chapman and Hall, 15s. net. 
Painted by Adrian and Marianne Stokes, Described by Adrian 


[20s, net. ] 


gravure Portraits. 
+ Hungary. 
Stokes. 


London: A, and C, Black, 








inhabitants believed that the artists were Antichrist! But 
as a rule to be English was to secure a warm welcome from 
Hungarians. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes made friends everyw here, 
and had sympathy and appreciation for the qualities of the 
two remarkable races, Slovak and Magyar, the oil and 
water of the perplexing racial conditions of the country, 
The pictures have been reproduced in the volume before 
us by the three-colour process, and in the case of Mrs. Stokes’s 
works the result is as successful as this process can be. The 
heraldic style of her colour, with the defined spaces of simple 
hues, which so admirably suits the wonderful dresses of the 
women with their scarlets and whites, allows the process to 
show itself at its best. Mr. Stokes’s landscapes bring us face 
to face with the limitations of the reproductions. At the 
same time, many of these, such as the simple harmonies of 
the white-walled and dark-roofed villages, are successful. In 
the more complicated pictures we feel that the scholarly 
drawing and fine appreciation of the character of the land. 
scape would be more satisfactory if reproduced in black. 
and-white. The opportunities for colour effects in this country 
afforded by the dress of its people seem to be great. An 
ordinary country lane winding through hayfields may be 
enlivened by a crowd returning from church dressed entirely 
in white, black, and vermilion, and an ordinary field may be 
adorned with a delightful Slovak baby eating cherries in 
a close-fitting red cap with gold and silver rosettes and 
nothing else. Charming too as Mrs. Stokes has painted her 
is the little Queen of the Harvesters at Banfy-Hunyad, 
with her great crown of wheatears, her white cloak, and 
petticoat and sandals. Among the most charming of the 
children’s portraits is the little shepherd-boy, and also the 
one of “ Misko” in his white cloth clothes and black hat, with 
his intelligent face. In all these the sense of decorative 
pattern is finely felt, though never to the exclusion of the 
character. To turn over these illustrations is to long to see 
not only the real places and people, but the originals of these 
reproductions. The high artistic quality and thoroughness 
of study of these pictures lift this work quite above the 
ordinary illustrated book of travel. 





MISS EDGEWORTH AND HER FRENCH FRIENDS?* 
TuIs is a slight but lively and very readable book. If it 
contains little that is quite new, things familiar to admirers 
of Miss Edgeworth’s character and genius are cleverly 
arranged, and stories agreeably told again. Miss Hill has 
chosen for special attention the years 1802 and 1820, tle dates 
of Miss Edgeworth’s two memorable visits to Paris, and the 
extraordinary changes in those eighteen years make a very 
entertaining study. At the former date Madame Récamier 
was at the height of her beauty and popularity, rich and 
luxurious; at the latter, still charming and adored, she was 
living in poverty under the roof of the Abbaye-aux-Bois, that 
peaceful relic of old Paris which, till within the last year or 
two, broke the busy monotony of the And 
there were changes in civilisation. In 1802 Maria and her 
party were received by La Harpe “ ina dark, small den 
in a dirty reddish nightgown, and very dirty nightcap bound 
round the forehead with a superlatively dirty chocolate- 
coloured ribbon.” Here, climbing the dirty stairs, came 
ladies in white satin and diamonds to hang on the words 


tue de Sévres. 


of the philosopher. In 1820 a visit to Cuvier, though the 
dark drive through the streets was somewhat alarming, the 
stairs narrow and the room small, meant a most agreeable 


evening with tea and supper—at which, it must be added, 
“only two-thirds of the company could sit down’’—no 
“striving to show learning or wit”; in short, an escape into 
good breeding from the priggish (or piggish) atmosphere of 
the Revolution. French manners had lifted up their head 
again under “ Louis l’inévitable,” as some of the French were 
pleased to call their restored Bourbon King. 

It is a very great testimony to Miss Edgeworth’s personal 
charm that she was extremely popular, throughout both her 
visits, with the keenest and most critical society in the world. 
She also knew how to appreciate these French people, and had 
a clear perception, for instance, of the gulf that lay between a 
woman like Madame de Genlis, with all her talent and fame, 
and the good and graceful Madame de Pastoret, to whom she 


* Maria Edgeworth and her Circle in the Days of Buonaparte and Bou: By 
Constance Hill. With numerous Illustrations by Ellen G, Hill, i Repro 
ductions of Contemporary Portraits, London: John Lane, 
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wrote in an unpublished farewell letter quoted by Miss Hill: 
“T am afraid that we return to our own country with too 
strong a taste for the elegance and facility of French society.” 
It is only privileged persons who experience that “ facility.” 


But it seems that Maria, besides speaking French perfectly 


————_ 


ty 


“ 





well, was an incomparable listener. 

The interest of the book is not confined to these two visits 
to Paris. It has amusing stories of English as well as French 
society between the dates we have mentioned. Various 
quaint literary figures of the time are agreeably presented : 
in fact, there is scarcely a famous name in France or England 
with whom the brilliant Irish writer had not some acquaint- 
ance or con exion, and the effect of the whole book is that 
of a series of pleasant social pictures taken from the first 
twenty years of the nineteenth century. We may add that 


the illustrations, most of them original, are particularly 


intere sting. 





NEW SCOTTISH POET.* 


truly Scots than that of Mr. Murray is no 
So 


A 
“POETRY more 


lo 


wi 


ger written—was not even written by Mr. Stevenson.” 
ites Mr. Lang in his introduction to this book, and the 
tents amply this high Since 
except for Hogg and Thom and Motherwell, we have had no 

} 


Stevenson’s wonderful 


con support praise, Burns, 


poet writing Scots as a living tongue. 
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THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL* 


M. STENGER has collected a mass of interesting information 
on the years 1813-15, and his book is exceedingly readable in 
English, thanks to Mrs. Rodolph Stawell’s talent as a trans- 
lator. She is indeed, as far as our ex; erience goes, one of the 
cleverest translators of French into English, and there are 


few tasks more difficult. 
The book, defects. With all of 


intimate knowledge, it is a partial and an outside view of 


however, has its its air 


Louis XVIII. and his party. The King was not, to be 
sure, a man of highcharacter; but he was a much cleverer 
and stronger man,a much more worthy rival of Napoleon, 
than M. Stenger seems to perceive, and t change of feeling 
| which helped to place him on the throne of France was con- 
siderably more real and widespread than the biographer is 
inclined to allow. The explanation, of com is to be found 
in the fact that M. Stenger is a very strong Imperialist, and 
identifies the glory of France with the victories of Napoleon. 
He is by no means alone in this; the Napoleon cult is as much 
alive in France as ever, and we suspect that in favourable 
circumstances it is in that direction rather than in any Royalist 
camp that danger might threaten the Republic. M. Stenger, 


st at the fall of Napoleon and the return of the 
the 


in his dis ru 
Bourl 


trophe, as he thinks it, to the horrible spirit shown by the Powe 


yons and European peace, attributes whole catas- 


‘Ss 





verses were literary exercises; he wrote in the Dorie as he | generally, and especially by England, “that insatiable and 
might have composed Latin elegiacs, had his scholarship been | treacherous nation,” in opposing the Emperor in his glorious 
equal to the task. Mr. Hamish Hendry’s few pieces are carecr of defending “the conquests of the Revolution.” The 
more spontaneous, and were, indeed, the best we had till | fact is, of course, that in spite of Napoleon’s personal influence, 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Logie Robertson’s Horace in Homespun | the majority of the French were weary of his tyranny and of 


is a delightful work, but in it the idioms are. skilfully 
watered. But Mr. Murray writes the old rich Doric, and 
his verses are full of delightful words and phrases which 
even to a Scottish reader may seem strange. Perhaps it is 


only in exile that the pious memory of these is retained, for 


we doubt whether : 
of Alford. 


but 


LS 


ood Scots is spoken to-day in the Howe 
Like Burns, he writes, not the m« tropolitan Scots, 
dialect—A berdeenshire—as full-bodied and difficult 
as “Johnny Gibb” himself. He handles it in a ly 
fashion, and, what is more to the purpose, he has the true 
aboriginal stuff of poetry in him. Readers of the Spectator 
are already familiar with the delightful poem, “The Alien,” 
but it is in the more recondite Scots pieces that Mr. Murray’s 
real originality and power appear. “The Whistle” 


the most haunting things we have read for | 


a 
mastet 


is one of 


, 


ugh the mist, 


“ He played a march to battle, it cam’ dirlin’ thr 
Till the halflin’ squared his shou’ders an’ made up his mind t 
li 


; 


He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna what it meant, 
But the kitchen-lass was lauchin’ an’ he thocht she maybe kent ; 
He got ream an’ buttered bannocks for the lovin’ lilt he played 


Wasna that a ch whistle that the wee herd made ? ” 


eery 


In “Spring in the Howe o’ Alford” and “ Winter ” we get a 
i of 
catches at the imagination far more fiercely than melodious 
Poems like “The Lettergae” and “ Arles” 
“= Yule” has 
that touch of mystery and grimness without which no Scottish 
poe We agree with Mr. Lang that the imita- 
tions of Horace are almost the best extant. Nothing could be 
more idiomatic, and yet more faithful to the spirit of the 
original, than the version of the Second Epode, “ Beatus ille.” 
It is a magnificent full-blooded picture of bygone Scottish 


curious minuteness observation, and a realism which 


commonplaces. 
enshrine a forgotten village life, and Green 


is complete. 


rural life, every word having its place and value, and the 
range and vigour of the verse are a pure delight to a Scottish 
reader. It is too long to quote, but we give instead the last 


verses of Ode X. of Book II. :— 


“ Come weal, come wae, wi’ hope or fear 
Prepare your heart for a’ ; 
The same Power sends the rain will clear 
The clouds awa’, 
Tho’ here the day ye’ve waes galore 
The morn may see them gone ; 
Fate whiles lays by the dour claymore 
An’ tunes the drone. 


In trouble bauldly bear yoursel’ ; 
When thrivin’, mind the fret— 
‘Tho’ lang the pig gangs to the well, 

It’s ae day’s set.’ ” 


* Ha du Andrew Ls 


Intre 


r ction ng. 


the perpetual wars in which their bi young blood was 
drained away. Too many mothers bad lost their sons not to 


cry out for peace in a voice that reached the Emperor's ears 


and enraged him. M. Stenger knows all this very well, but he 
does not seem to draw the natural moral 

It follows that the faults, the mistakes, the defects in 
character—and they were many—of Louis X VIIL., his brother, 
and their principal friends and advisers, are very strongly 


} 


Un 


impartiality, forced as he is to recogn 


dwelt upon in M. Stenger’s book. er some appearance of 


ise the patience, the 


dignity, the regal qualities of the King, personal and political 


bias and prejudice show themselves on every page. It is even 
made a reproach to Louis that he was devoted to “the 
epicurean Horace,” and “ quoted him on all occasions.” To 


he 
stories of his Court, handed down by tradition families 
descended from of household, h 
have not made their way into print, but which show the King 


d delightful 


added 


in 


this anything but repulsive trait might certain 


; 
t 


members his stories whi 


as a singularly good-natured man ar muster. 


Even the many and amusing details given here of 
Louis XVITI.’s private life do not throw so much light on 
this side of his character. 

There is one person whom M. Stenger hates worse than the 
Bourbon Princes,—the Duke of Wellington. We recommend 


to reader's attention certain statements to be found on 


pp. 298 and 299 
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Undine. Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney, an 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. (W.IHleinemann. 7s. 6d. net 
Mr. Courtney’s adaptation of Fouqué’s well-known story d not 
strike us as happy. The English might be described as that of a 
Wardour Street edition of the “Morte Darthur.” We m tl 
peculiar flavour of poetry and sentiment we are accustomed t« 
associate with Und The illustrations are what we should have 
imagined they would be had we heard that Mr. Rackham w 
illustrating the work. As might be expected, contorted tre 
branches play a considerable part in the background ut of 
which emerge the artist’s favourite goblins Undine herself 


might best be described as a near relation of “ Alice.” 








By Charles Murray. With 
A. Constable and Co, [5s. net. | 


by 
London 


Gulliver’s Travels. MTilustrated by Arthur Rackham. (J. M 
Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—We like tl illustrations bet 
than the last. They are more direct and to the point; indeed, the 
picture of Gulliver bombarded by the Brobdingnagian apples is 
excellent. The text is one for boys and girl 

© The Return of 1 XVIII. From the French of Gilbert § By 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, Illustrated. London: W. Heinemnan, 
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Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Mlustrated by Arthur Rackham. 4 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—The small hold the artist has 
The real characters 


on reality is very apparent in these drawings. 
we know—Cordelia, Lear, or Viola—demand for their realisation 
something more than these pale reflections, full of the artist’s 
As might be expected, the illustration to A Mid- 
The printing and 


mannerisms, 
summer Night’s Dream is the best of the series. 
get-up of the book are both highly satisfactory. 


Dramatis Persone, and Dramatic Romances and Lyrics. By 
Robert Browning. Illustrated by Eleanor Brickdale. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net.)\—Browning is not an author who lends 
himself to illustration, and the connexion between the text and 
the drawings is frequently arbitrary. The study of a girl carrying 
a pail in a farmhouse interior is full of charm and expression, and 
we can enjoy it without trying to relate it to “ Abt Vogler,” with 
which it is mechanically connected. 


The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. With Notes by R. A. Nicholson 
and Illustrations by Gilbert James. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Why any one should wish to have Omar illustrated, or why 
any artist should wish to make such illustrations, is not easily 
understood, so little does the poem seem to lend itself to pictorial 
Mr. James has chosen a style definitely founded 
One design of an armed host passing by 


representation. 
upon Persian painting. 
as the poet drinks wino is decidedly good, but quite irrelevant 
to the quatrain printed opposite to it. In this drawing the artist 
has really suggested the passing of an armed host. 


Omar Khayyém. Presented by Willy Poginy. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 
and less Oriental in style than the last. Instead of print that 
can be read, the poem is “presented” to us in a weird species of 
writing which strives to distort the shape of Western letters into 
a feigned resemblance of those of Persia. The result is not par- 
ticularly decorative, and is irritating to read ; indeed, no one could 
read the poem in this book for the first time. 


Omar Khayyém. MTllustrated by Edmund Dulac. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. net.)—Mr. Dulac has gone to Persian painting 
for many details and tricks of style, but he is able to use these 
for his own purposes. The most successful application of the 
Persian view of landscape is to be found in the drawing illus- 
trating the first quatrain. In this there is charm in the little 
hill town with its domes and Sultan’s turret. 
imaginative drawing is the one that has least of the borrowed 
It is illustrative of the twenty-second quatrain, and 
The dark trees against 


But by far the most 


style in it. 
shows a landscape touched with poetry. 
the sky are beautiful in pattern, and the veiled figure enhances 
the effect of the mysterious twilight. The text, like the two 
editions just noticed, is that of FitzGerald, but of a later edition, 
though not the one which contains his last revisions. 

A Song of the Exglish. By Rudyard Kipling. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Heath Robinson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)— 
This poet perhaps is as difficult to illustrate as Browning. Mr. 
Robinson has tried hard to keep close to his text, but he seems 
unhappy in reflecting the writer’s union of symbolism and reality. 
Mr. Kipling’s waves are real; Mr. Robinson’s are decorative con- 
ventions, mannered rather than elemental. Perhaps the limita- 
tions of the artist are most strongly to be observed in the series of 
the cities. A lady in red sitting on a cloud over a rather tamely 
drawn view of Quebec fails to convey either poetry or symbolism ; 
nor is the figure holding a sheaf of corn as tall as herself 
symbolically over Sydney any more satisfactory. 

The Merchant of Venice. With Illustrations by Sir James D. 
Linton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—After the 
pumped-up originality and pseudo-stylistic qualities of the 
illustrations in the books we have been reviewing, it is a relief 
to upon these frankly 
Instead of being in a whirl of mysterious lines and impossible 
colours, the men and women of the drama move about in the light 
Better by 


unimaginative costume-pictures 


come 


of common day and show off their gorgeous dresses. 
far a slice of plain, even if slightly stale, bread than fantastic 
cakes half baked. 
The Deserted Village, 
stable and Co. 15s. net.) 
t might be described as founded on the coloured supplements to 


Illustrated by W. Lee Hankey. (A. Con- 
Here we have another style of work. 

illustrated papers. The costume model is treated in water-colours 

with great, but undistinguished, skill. 

St. by Maxwell 

There is much 


The Confessions of Illustrated 
Armfield. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
that is graceful and charming in these delicately 
drawings. The artist has wisely refrained from making his people 
too much like statues, which is a very common fault with those 
who deal with classic themes, from Mantegna downwards. We 
like best the picture of the high tower by moonlight, with the 


Augustine. 


wrought 


10s. 6d. net.) —These illustrations are more vague | 
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star above and the black cypresses below, and the astrologers on 
the battlements. This has not only beauty, but imagination. 

Selected Tales of Mystery. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated hy 
Byam Shaw. (Sidgwickand Jackson. 12s. 6d. net.)—These pictures 
seem rather half-hearted. The artist has not penetrated far below 
the surface. Take, for instance, the scene where the gold-bug is 
dropped through the eye of the skull to indicate the spot on tho 
earth which will give the position of the buried treasure. The two 
figures might be modern American farmers, such as are familiar to 
us in Harper’s Magazine, discussing the crops. There is much more 
character in the scene in the bedroom illustrating “The Case of 
M. Valdemar.” 








REMINISCENCES OF A KC. 
Reminiscences of a K.C. By Thomas Edward Crispe. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Crispe’s earlier chapters are devoted 
to dramatic and social recollections, experiences of Bohemia and 
more settled countries on which it borders, and the like. Now 
and then a literary personage of distinction appears on the scene, 
and there is a sketch, which will serve as material for the historian 
of the future, of “ Life in London in the ’Fifties.” On the whole, 
we may venture to say that we*are, in appearance at least, some- 
better than our fathers. In chap. 7 we reach the legal 
“reminiscences.” Mr. Crispe was called in Hilary Term, 1874, 
somewhat late in life, for he tells us that he was born in 1833, and 
had not to wait long for practice. About himself and his pro- 
fessional however, he tells but little. most 
descriptive passage is a panegyric on the Home Circuit Mess as it 
used to be. On the other hand, the recollections of Judges 
and eminent counsel are plentiful. Early among them comes 
Sir A. Cockburn; and with him isa notice of the “Claimant.” Mr. 
Crispe acknowledges that he had at one time a belief in his 
claim, and still holds that there is something unexplained in 
the He knew the man personally, and formed a better 
opinion of his manners and bearing than some other observe: 
Sir Henry Hawkins is another prominent figure ; but Mr. Crispe’s 
admiration for him is strongly qualified: he was not popular with 
the Bar. Of Lord Russell of Killowen he speaks in the highest 
terms ; but there was not a little #8p:s about Lord Russell. We 
are inclined to think that the best part of the reminiscences 
is that which concerns smaller men, who, but for these kindly 
Part of this 
his 


what 


doings us His 


>” 


case. 


recollections, might have been forgotten altogether. 
of 
With his professional advice we are not concerned to deal. 
should like to have seen him descending more upon particul 
when he deals with the “morality of advocacy.” As a matter of 
fact, he gives less than two pages to it, while he devotes ten to t] 
This subject is full of difficulties which it would | 
well to recognise. However, we cannot attempt to discuss it here 
Let us put a case which Mr. Crispe himself relates. He had a 
client whose claim for damages he was pleading before Mr. Justice 
His client, he contended, had suffered severo 
The other side objected that within 
Hawkins was a 


volume Mr, Crispe gives to the instruction conf) 


We 


* ef iquette.” 


Hawkins and a jury. 
and long-continuing injury. 
a few weeks he had gone to the Derby. 
Judge, and Mr. Crispe enlarged on the recreative power of a 
Was he right in trading on the peculiar tastes of 


sporting 


race 
the Judge? 


meeting. 


SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO. 

The Sympos of Plato. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Commentary, by R. G. Bury, M.A. (Heffer and Sons 
It is certainly strange that the Symposium has never 


THE 


tm 


7s. net.) 
before been edited in this country in regular form. 
tion, of course, is that it is not suited for a school-book, and that 
the energy of English scholars has till quite recently been expended 
for the most part on school-books. Now that Greek is largely passing 


The explana- 


out of the educational curriculum, literary considerations become 
more powerful, and the classics are studied for their intrinsic 
And in this respect the Symposium has just claims to 

“ Nowhere else,” says Mr. Bury in his preface, “does 


interest. 

attention. 
the personality of Socrates shine before us so full and clear,”— 
he does not except even the Phaedo. It is indeed a singularly 


| interesting work, though it is not for every reader, so prominent 


in it are some characteristics of Greek manners. Mr. Bury has 
bestowed considerable attention on the text. In this study 
he has had the advantage of having before him a large 


fragment (about two-fifths of the whole) which has been dis- 
covered among the Oxyrhynchus papyri. Here, as in so many 
cases, the papyrus, which is attributed to 200 A.D., favours tho 
reaction against the extravagances of modern textual criticism. 
“Tt proves the antiquity of readings which modern criticism 
It does, in fact, for Plato what other dis- 
In an introduction extending to 


rejects or suspects.” 
coveries have done for Homer. 
seventy pages Mr. Bury discusses the contents of the dialogue, 
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date, &c., and he furnishes a copious annotation. As to the date, 
+t ig interesting to observe that the editor feels himself unable to 
fix on anything precise. He is inclin d to put it later than the 
Phaedrus, which “he provisionally attributes to 385 B.C. Th 
banquet itself took place in 416; the prefatory scene must be some 
fifteen or sixte y later. 


T. PAUL THE CORINTHIANS. 





1 E of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By Gerald H. 
Rend Litt.D (Macmillan and Co. 3s. net.)—Dr. Rendall 
re the contents of the Epistles to the Corinthians. Th« 
change tone that occurs after chap. 1x. of 2 Corinthians is an 
acknow] i fact. There are two commonly current explana 
tions of it. The first is a suggestion that when the Apostle had 
proceed i so far in his writing news came to him of events 

Corinth which greatly changed his point of view; the second 
is a bolder course; it divides the Epistle into two letters which 
hav how become amalgamated. “Some strange chance has 
from the fi ymbined {them ] into an ill-assorted whole.” It is 
the strane of the chance that makes the difficulty. When 
did it occur? Can any parallel be produced? Criticism is so 


essentially a late development in dealing with Canonical writings 
that we are not surprised that the difference of tone between the 


two portions of the Epistle was not perceived or not insisted 
on,—what could be more strange than the blindness to the 
characteristics of St. Mark’s Gospel? This, then, is Dr. Rendall’s 
theory. First, we suppose a lost letter which is known as a 
(mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9) ; then 1 Cor.,8; then 2 Cor. i.-ix., y; 
then 2 Cor. x.-xiii., 5. Dr. Rendall has no doubt that 1 Cor. comes 


He a ns it (provisionally) to A.D. 54, some two yea 


first. 

















later than Paul’s departure from Corinth in 5 the intermediate 
occurrences seem to demand no less time. Then comes 3, the 
of 2 C It is pointed out that the “I will n 
spare (od gdeicoum) of xiii. 2 is “in flagrant contradiction’ 
to the whole tenor of y, while on the other hand the ge:déuevos 
of i. 23 in tl other section becomes “a courteous and happy 
n of the warnings here uttered.” To summarise, t! 
1) the lost letter; (2) 1 Cor.; (3) 2 Cor. x.-xi 
i.-1x It is not easy to say whether the internal 

y st ver than the external difficulty; but there can 

be no d it Dr. Rendall’s argument is very interesting. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 

The FE; of St. James. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 65s.)—It was intended that this Epistl 
should part of Dr. Hort’s share in the Commentary on the New 
Tt V h he, with Westcott and Lightfoot, planned nearly 
fifty He lectured on the Epistle as Hulsean Profs 
in the y 1880, 1881, and 1889. The introductory matter may 
be ec l « but the Commentary was not carried 
beyond th l SkaSsAq@in iv. 7. So far it is very full and com- 
ple l supplemented with some additional notes. No detailed 
exa i t is possible here; we n but call attention to t 
a .s book, and recognise the obligation which 
B ire under to the Rev. J. O. F. Murray (Warden 
of \ 1 s Coll , Canterbury) for the labour which | 
he lin p ng Dr. Hlort’s MS. for publication. We 
ma} t Dr. Hort attributes the Epistle to James, the Lor 
B to t ‘brotherhood,” he holds that the “ decided 
pr " * favours the Epiphanian theory that 
Ww Il ns an early date, 60 A.D. ; not early, 
howe ( i tators It ns quite cle ir that if th 
E} it all to the fir ‘ ury of our era, it must be 
ea than the Fall of Jerusalem 

SAN CELESTINO. 

San Celestino. By John Ayscough. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s. net Mr. Ayscough describes his book as “an essay in 
reconstruction.” The materials which he has to use are simple 
enouc! Pietro Matteo, the son of a poor Italian noble, early 
devoted himself to the ascetic life. His fame spread; his 
hermitage, a cave in the Apulian Hills, attracted disciples; he 
founded an Ord perhaps it would be better to say a com- 
munity up round him. In 1294 he was elected Pope by a 
su | of the Conclave, which had been unable for 
m Ww to come to an ag it. He took t title 
of ¢ 1e V I months later he ré ned. He had tried to 
reform the Rom Court, and the task w: o great for him. It 
was questioned v her a Pope could resign, and the enemies of 
his s ,B » VIII., used his name as a stalking-horse 
Boniface imprisoned him in the castle of Fumone, where 
he died some ten months later. The end was hastened, 
it as said, } harsh treatment. We must remember, 








Sal hither Petrucchio has gone to study theology. Nothin 
could be better than the vivid contrast presented by tl 
Alfeo. By avery happy idea, Mr. Ayscough « ts with 
character in the story the Dies Irae, which is known to |! | 1 
written about this time. Other fin i are the p int l 
Maurizio, who becomes a disciple, and wa n Celestin com- 
panion in the la cenes of his life, and the Saracen Dr idh, 
Mr. Ayscough has “ reconstructed ” Italian life in general, and tl 
| character of his hero in particular, with great suc Tl 
| founder of the Celestin may well have been the man wh 5 
here pictured, 
HOW THE CASUAL LABOURER LIVES. 
How the C | Labourer I (Northern Publishing Company.) 
—This is the Report of a Liverpool Committee which under- 
| took the t of investigating the conditions of the Liverpool 
labourers. Forty budget giving income and expenditure for 
various periods from a year downwards, ar luded, Tl were 
obtained at 1 mall expense of patien nd labour. Not out 
of thre ipplications wi uecessful, even tl h backed up by a 
slicht remur ition for the trouble of keeping the ac int Tl 
iverage rent 10t high. Here are five ve items taken at 
random: Four rooms and a cellar for 3s. 6d. ; four rooms and a yard 
for four rooms f 5s. 6d two bedr« kitchen nd hack 
kitchen a clean attractive little home,” 4 thi rool l llar, 
3 The av per room is a little over a ng. The pawn- 
broki i ( are not oppre e, bi might be a l 
thing to | a mont-de-pict The system of moneyler i 
as everyv re, cruel, One case is given of debt of £1 « vhich 
the weekly interest of td. is p id, n 800 and 900 per 
cent. Dar rs in rvice are enerou usual, Pre 10! 
and coal seem to be cheap lea, 1 I pound; su 2id.; 
bacon, 5d.; coal, 9d. per hundredweight 3d. per und; 
pm 6 pt ar rtainly 1] pi In this f ly tl] 
average il wa l 8d. per v xteen wee! we! 
’ inted f it a fourth of this wa d. The low 
earn ( the h 19s. 6d On t whole, it a 
melar rd, but well worth dy in detail It is not 
the ] 1 holy beca the visi to the conclusion 
I i ‘ 1! tl In I f the far il 
n} to ed tof « r mind or body 
in or | parent The brigh | is the kind: In 
on } lin ir re i the n 1 
" ti 1 on to on 
Ww had l out of rk. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES 
In t} ] ft G By W B. B ton (] ] h 
Nas! l We do n W h to be rud I { 
could } thout tl book It { t ti f 
not t! n in which Mr. Boulton 1 tr ed it W tl 
we ha faul » find, but we don to hear a i 
Fred Pr of Wal about tl mythical H nah 
Lichtfoot, about Elizabeth Chudleigh of the many hus} und 
about Beau Brummell. The one person who |! itrir I 
to serious attention is Charles Jan } 1 he is pr l 
us in the ter of the “ ¢ mplete ¢ " > OFf cor ’ 
be urged that we cannot discuss the gv 1 quest M 
without knowing what is to be knowr the d R l 
famili and it is certainly ad re t ! of 7 
rovernment to see how far the eff of a stat " 
affected by his addi n to some ] vi ‘I most 
intere ng of all the chapters is that is con l wi 
this last subject. Mr. Boulton discu { qu , Fox 
cheated by me of the men wl ed \ | Ik 
it in I itive But he not k it 
consid tion the fact that tl h vast sw of red 
hands at Brooks’s, there was no perman¢ nk” y hy the 
nature of things, was bound to gain 7 gagne tor irs” 
is a well-known aphorism, but then “ blanc” is the bank with all 
its advantages. The fact, too, that in t rames played the 
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element of chance was dominant tends the same Even 
skilful players of whist may have some weakness which brings 
loss, but a man who plays for thirty years at “ blind hookey” is 
bound by the law of chances to come out pretty straight at the 


way. 


SPECTATOR. 


end. As tothe gentlemen of unblemished reputation, we do not 
think much of them. There are men whom nothing would induce | 


to cheat ; there are others who cannot resist an opportunity. Does 
not the continuous use of fresh packs of cards suggest suspicion ? 
It does not fall within Mr. Boulton’s province to write about Fox 
He tells us of his amazing personality. That, no 
doubt, is a fact. Perhaps it goes to account for the almost wholly 
personal character of his Opposition policy. Itis difficult to see 
any principle in it. Mr. Boulton’s volume is full of entertaining 
reading, though it can hardly be said to have met a want. 


generally. 


THOMAS SCOTT THE COMMENTATOR. 

Thomas Scott the Commentator. By the Rev. A. C. 
(C. J. Thynne. 3s. net.)—This is an interesting study of life, 
manners, and character. Dr. Thomas Scott made an unhappy 
start in life; he was apprenticed to a surgeon, and forfeited his 
After some years spent in farm-work, he 
The qualification required at 


Downer. 


articles by misconduct. 
determined on taking Holy Orders. 
that time (1772) was not very high, and Scott was scarcely above 
But he set himself to study with no little energy. 
Whatever the character of his remuneration was 
certainly small, not coming up to £100 perannum. Early in his 

VYhen Scott began to think he 
The thought that he held his 


the average. 
work, the 


career came doctrinal difficulties. 
found that he was a Socinian. 


appointment on the strength of his subscription to the Thirty-nine | 


Articles did not trouble him, but he did not like the idea of sub- 
scribing again,—it is a paradoxical state of mind, but not uncommon. 
Then the country curacy or curacies were exchanged for the joint 
chaplainecy to the Lock Hospital, one of the strange charges 
which exist nominally for the inmates of a hospital, really for an 
outside congregation. They are, in fact, financial expedients. 
Scott’s experiences here were unhappy; but he did his duty, 
and this, Dr. Downer thinks, is more than can be said of any one 
else concerned in the affair. In 1778 he began the work with 
which his name is connected, the “ Family Bible,” a commentary 
on the Scripture. Here too his ill fortune followed him. The 
publisher became bankrupt, and Scott, who had financed him to a 

where he found the money is a puzzle—was 
Friends, however, came to his help, Charles 
In the end he received some remuneration 


considerable extent 
deeply involved. 

Simeon among them. 
for his work, though not as much as he deserved, considering the 
But that is no 
The commentary 


great popularity which the book achieved. 
uncommon experience in the realm of letters. 
still has its devotional uses, but as exegesis it is obsolete, though 
Dr. Downer does not seem to think so. Another good work with 
which Scott’s name is associated is the foundation of the Church 
Missionary Society. He was the first secretary, and preached the 
first anniversary sermon. 


THE ABERDEEN DOCTORS. 
Doctors. By D. Macmillan, D.D. (Hodder and 

This volume contains the first series of lectures 
Dr. Hastie was Professor of 
was not 


The Aberdeen 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
delivere 1 on the Hastie foundation. 
Divinity at Glasgow. His tenure of the 
Circumstances of which it is needless to write here had delayed his 
advancement to a position worthy of his ability and learning, and 
he did not live to old age. But he left a deep impression upon his 
contemporaries and pupils. The biographical sketch which Dr. 
Macmillan has prefixed to his lectures shows him to us as a man 
who could 


Chair long. 


of unusual learning—he was a “wandering scholar” 
never have enough of the opportunities of study—and of no less 


‘and breadth of view. The lectures themselves open to us 


couray’ 

an unfamiliar field of ecclesiastical history. When we read of 
Scottish episcopacy as James I. and Charles I. endeavoured 
to establish it, we are accustomed to connect with it the 


and unworthiness. As Dr. Macmillan tells 
Aberdeen Doctors (three Professors of the 


ideas of failure 
the si ry of the 


University, Forbes, Baron, and Leslie, and three ministers of 
the city, Sibbald, Scroggie, and Ross), we have to alter our 
opinion. If they could have given to the rest of Britain 


their laree and liberal views of ritual, church government, and 
doctrine, the union which now seems so remote might have been 
effected. Dr. Macmillan devotes the last of his seven lectures 
to the subject of “Union in Our Day.” We cannot discuss it 
now, but we may quote the conditions which he formulates, and 
which he tells us embody the views of the “ Aberdeen Doctors, 
themselves, it must be remembered, Episcopalians :—“ Let the 
English Church throw open its pulpits to the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church ; let it accept, without reordination, the fully 


” 


| Stuart Kings, and Presbyterianism. 
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qualified clergy of the Scottish Church; let the members of that 
Church be freely admitted to the Communion Table; let it be 
prepared to consider the advisability of giving the laity a share in 
its government, of establishing various Church Courts, and of 
causing the Bishop to be subject to the discipline of the Church, 
and under its control like the rest of his brethren.” Any one who 
knows what the movement in the Anglican Church has been during 
the last thirty years, and what is the present temper of the clergy, 
will have no doubt how such proposals will be regarded. 


MEMOIRS OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS. 

Memoirs of Scottish Catholics, 1627-1792. Selected from hitherto 
Unedited MSS. by William Forbes Leith, $.J. 2 vols. (Longmans 
and Co, 24s. net.)—Father Leith has collected in these two 
volumes a mass of materials for history. Their precise value it 
is for the scientific inquirer to determine. That the documents 
here printed are genuine and contemporary will not be questioned. 
We know the writers and the dates, and for the most part tho 
circumstances in which they were written. How far the writers 
knew or were capable of judging of the facts is another matter. 
One thing is evident, that the Roman Catholic population of 
Scotland during the greater portion of the period included in 
these two volumes had a very hard time. In the early decades of 
the seventeenth century they suffered between two contending 
forces both adverse to themselves : the Episcopacy favoured by the 
When the latter triumphed 
they were no better off. The times became easier after tho 
Restoration, though the adherents of the Pope were in theory as 
much under the ban as the adherents of the Covenant. After 
1688, especially when the conflict between Jacobite and Hanoverian 
became acute, their situation was difficult in the extreme. That 
they were Jacobites to a man cannot be doubted fora moment. Wo 
need not depreciate their sincerity, nor withhold our pity when 
we read of their sufferings. But it is only just to their opponents 
to realise the situation. Can we imagine what would 
happened, say, in Spain if a Protestant minority had endeavoured 
to set a Prince of their own faith on the throne? May we not be 
sure that a thousand victims would have suffered for one that so 
suffered in Scotland ? 


have 


COURT LIFE IN CHINA. 

Court Life in China. By Isaac Taylor Headland. (Fleming II. 
Revell Company. 6s. net.)—Professor Headland explains that in 
writing this book he has had the assistance of Mrs. Headland, who 
has for many years been physician to great ladies of the Chinese 
Court. The most important part of it, indeed, is a defence of the late 
Empress-Dowager, and it is only fair to say that the case has been 
presented with much force. We are apt to forget that Europe has 
been encroaching, not to say rapacious, in her dealings with China, 
There are some things of which we have good cause to be ashamed 
in our own conduct, and the record of other Western nations is 
not better, to say the least, than ours. The Empress-Dowager was 
certainly patriotic, and she undoubtedly succeeded in moving 
the inert Chinese mind. The more we realise what this means 
the higher will be our estimate of her powers,—of course, if 


wo grant that the movement was a good thing. But this 
cannot be discussed here; it will be worth while to give 


a careful study to what Professor Headland says,—he holds 


a Chair, we should say, in Peking University. His account 


of the Empress’s early life and of her tenure of power is 
distinctly informing. He tells us also about others who 
have taken a prominent part in Chinese affairs. First we 


have an interesting account of Kwang Hsii, the late Emperor. 
Doubtless he attempted more than he could accomplish. There 
is an astonishing list of projected reforms on pp. 137-39. Among 
them we see a total reform of the Army, Copyright and Patent 
Laws, Schoo! Boards in every city, a free Press, a Bill of Rights, 
and annual Budgets. If he was not equal to the task, who can 
As long as he published Edicts of reform it did not 
matter; when he touched abuses by dismissing or degrading 
officials, the end was not far off. In 1898 he was imprisoned, and 
never recovered his liberty. The difficulty of Professor Headland’s 
case is that what he advances for one of his clients tells against 
the other. To say this does not mean that the book is not well 
worth reading. This it certainly is for many reasons, 


wonder ? 


HAPPY SCHOOLDAYS. 

Happy Schooldays. By Margaret E. Saunders. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Saunders might have entitled her 
book “How to be Happy though at School” but for the fear of 
plagiarism. It is written with the hope that it may help its 
readers to do the best with their schooldays, made much happier, 
by the way, than they used to be, but not incapable of improvement. 
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— Rene A ee a — satlaneaaneaeaaibiitald — 
What the girl sh uld do at school and at home, what she should amply justifies the remark with which this notice begin id St 
learn and how she should learn it, how she should deal with the 13 V i wort lng. We venture t »qu by way or ¢ ction 
es not like, how she should comport herself in th: | of what to us the exaggerated censure sometimes to be 
ts of attainment, examinations,—these and other | heard, Canon Jelf’s judgment about the Rev 1 Version,—“ the 
» treated in this volume with good sense, a natural | wond uracy of this noble work.” The active priest, 
not, cultivated by experience. Miss Saunders is | provid it he has a decent outfit of scholarship, and this 
descending on particulars.” How the school-books | G. E. rtainly possessed, is a good judge in such a mat 
pt. how food is to be ma red—a most necessary item : : = 
f tion this—are among the details of which she treats “BABES IN THE WOOD.” 
So are manners, dr and other matters. May we venture to The Land of the “Babes in the Wood.” By Charles Kent, M.A. 
make one remark? Whatever a girl may learn from this volume, (Jarrold and Sons. 12s, 6d.)—This “Land” is a part of 
and,as we have said, she may learn much, s 1e must not imitate the county of Norfolk which goes by the name of Breckiaad. } 
Jook of the young woman whose likeness adorns or disfigures the i Cin Gos ae tex oo oahe and t! cee 
cover. — ae connected with it is Thetford. It is largely m« 1 Mr. Kent 
er eNE is speaks of itas “the Norfolk Sahara,” and d ibes it a t 
A LETTER TO A DISSENTER. game preserve,” a state of things which d not pl » him, 
A Letter to a Dissenter. By Sir George Savile. (Cambridge | though he allows that the land is of very little worth for a !. 
University Press. 1s. net.)—Every one will remember how when | ture. The connexion with the ballad of the “Babes in the V : 
II. published his Declaration of Indulgence in 1687 he | is curious. Mr. Kent analyses the available evidence, and con- 


James 


counted on enlisting the Dissenters as allies in his pro-Roman 
campaign. TI! was the occasion of Lord Halifax’s famous 
“Letter toa Dissenter, upon his Majesty’s late Glorious Declara- 
tion of Indulgences.” (He was a Baronet, son of one of the first 
creation, was created a Baron shortly after the Restoration, 
an Earl in 1679, and a Marquis in 1682.) It has an intrinsic 


ive manifesto of the Whig policy of the 








interé 
not be difficult to find applications of it to 

tions which interest us now. Lord Halifax asked th 
Dissent f 1687: Will you help the King against the Church 
and did his best to show them how impolitic it would be, though 
their « cain might seem to be great. So now some one might 
ask tl Will you purchase the destruction of Church schools by 
helping f urd the separation of Ireland and the establishment 
of a hostile kingdom, or more probably a republic, within twenty 
miles of tl Bri h sl 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 
of “ Oxford English Texts” (The Clarendon Press, 
ive the second and third volumes of Spenser’s Poetical 
with Critical Introduction and Appendix, by J. C 


biect of the edition, here as elsewhere, is, it will be 








rive a correct text. The editor has taken the 
editior f 1596 as t foundation, collating it with the earlier 
publica of 1590 and the folio of 1609. Any variations are 
recorded in the not The fragment of Book VII. is found, it 
will |} meml l,in the folio only. The editor has used his 
disere n differences of spelling and punctuation ; in 
both t! respects Spenser was something of a law to himself. —— 
Anot! publication in the same series is Campion’s Works, Edited, 
with | I ical and Critical Introduction, by 8. P. Vivian 
(10s. 6d. 1 I'o this we may be able to return. Meanwhile it 
will afford material for an interesting comparison to note that 
in 1582 Thor Campion paid, or had paid for him, for board, 
lodg nd tuition at Peterhouse, Cambridge, £9 15s. He had 


a study of his own and shared a bedchamber with a companion, 


and he remained at College for the whole year. 


GEORGE EDWARD JELF. 
Jelf. By his Wife. (Skeffington 
ion Jelf represented a type of cleric which is to be 


and Son 


found only in the Anglican Church. He was the eldest son of a 
divir ell] vn in his time, R. W. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, 


Oxford, Principal of King’s College, London, and author of the 
sermon “ Via Media,” which made no little stir in 1842. He wa 
born in 1834, his father being tutor at the time to Prince Georg: 
of Cumberland, afterwards the blind King of Hanover H 

nar sig? it That of George he had from one of his 
godt , the Prince; that of Edward from another, Dr. Pusey 
He is educated at the Charterhouse and at Christ Church, where 
he held a udentship on the nomination of his father. His 
University distinctions were a First in Moderations and a Third in 





ical 


leri wa which 
1 any other Church. 


marked by a variety 
It beg 


career 


an with a curacy 


Highgate, followed by another at Clapton,—in the course of the 
second came his marriage, the conclusion of an engagement made 
in the first. Then came a succession of benefices. Blackn 

Saffron Walden, St. Mary’s, Chatham—he was by this time a Canon 
of Rochester—Wiggonholt-cum-Greatham, and St. Germans, Black- 
heatl Finally, there was the Masters ip of the Charterhouse, 


? ¥ . 
held for a ve ry brief period,—he was nominat 
on the death of Dr. Haig Brown, and di 


Variou 


ed in January, 1901, 
d on November 19th, 1908 


+ 

















temporary curacies, missions, and a considerable literary 
activity must also be taken into account. ‘The whole record ! 


cludes that it i highly figurative account of a family dispute 


in the latter years of the sixteenth century. Thomas de G 
died in 1562, leaving a son of the same name aged seven year 
The boy died four years later, very suddenly, and an uncle 








succeeded to the estate. The uncle was a Recusant, and tl 
countryside, which was strongly Protestant, was greatly roused 
against him, and freely charged him with murder. Some 
imaginative person transmuted this into the “ Babes in the 
Wood” legend. Apart from this, there is a highly interestin 
a unt of the region with its moors and lak the latter not 
lat as tl Broads of the eastern portion of the county, | 
picturesque places, and commonly abounding in fish. Thompson 
Water, Stanford Water, and Scoulton Mere, with its flock f 
black-headed ls, are the most rem ble We see that tl 
flint industry at Brandon (which belon to Suffolk) is now 
extinct. Le than forty years ago it carried on a brisk trade in 
fine flints, chiefly with Africa. Brandon flints were cially 
valued, it would seem, in prehistoric time 

DIAMONDS, 

Diamond By Sir William Crook (Harper and Brot] 
2s. 6d. net Sir William Crookes spent a month at Kimberley in 
1896, and saw all that the managers of the De Beers and ot! ne 
could show him. On his return to England he gave lectu 
the subject. When the British Association met in South Africa 
in 1905 he gave one of the lectures, taking the diamond f 
subject. On these utterances the volume before us, « 
“Library of Living Thought,” is founded It tells 1 } 
diamonds are found, or not found, for it is a very sp lat 
business, what they look like, what they are worth,—the d 

| diamonds are more valuable than those from the min I 
great indu y Twenty-tv million pounds have bee | 1 in 
dividends t haren lders of the De Be I ip of m l 
the native la irers, who get 4s. t 1 day for unde: und 
work, and Gd. a carat for any nes the nd, are well paid. But 
the spr of Sir William Crook« little volume is in 
chaps. 9-10 Learning h« Nature m diamond, man 
is able to make it himself Scarcely less interesting i t 
wl follows on “ Meteoric Diamonds.” Arizona is the pl: 
where these are to be found in the fragments of a long p 
meteoric showe They are very curious, but they are very ll, 
and it would not be worth while to go to Arizona to collect them, 
JOUN KEBLE. 

John Ke By the Hon. F. L. Wood, M.A (A. R. Mowbray 
and C 3s. 6d. net.) —This is one of the “ Lead of the ¢ ch, 
1800-1900,” Series, appearing under the editorship of Mr. G, W, I 
Ru ll No one can doubt that John Keble 1 every rig! I 
reckoned among the “ Leaders,” the men in whom the mov 
which has so transformed the Anglican Church found it xT 
ion. § of the minor qualities of a leader he did n ! 

For inst he did not actually stand in t front. Th , 
part of his lif us spent in retirement, yet he w L great 

force And ti is not! r of th piri f compromi " 
him For all his p nal gentleness and diflidence, he w reall 
an extremist. A difficult passage in his history is the change of 
the words “Present in the heart, not in the hands,” to “P t 





tian Year.” It 


his death, but the 


last moment a chang 


in the heart as in the | “The Chris 
wh he 
of wor 


or convict 


in 
few weeks of 
sed at th 


long standing 


made n within a 
bably expre 


of 


pr 


n which was Every High Chu 


man who is not content with Hooker’s doctrine holds it. It is 
not necessary to comment further on Mr. Wood’s book It is 
what we might expect in a volume written under the auspices 


of Mr. Russell, and dedicated to Lord Halifax. 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS. 

Michael Servetus. By William Osler, M.D. (H. Frowde. 1s. 
net.)—Servetus was certainly born three centuries or so too soon. 
A welcome is always given nowadays to bold thinkers who are going 
to regenerate the world; at the least they are sure of toleration. 
The tone and temper of the sixteenth century were very different. 
Then prophets of change were greatly disliked. This was an 
attitude of mind which Servetus seems never to have realised. 
Ho imagined that his lucubrations, hostile as they always were 
to accepted opinions, would be received with acclamation, and 
nothing ever undeceived him. His confidence in himself, and, we 
ought to add, in his contemporaries, was unbounded. In 1531 he 
published a book, “ De Trinitatis Erroribus,” and offended impar- 
tially every one, the Protestants, who were very sensitive about 
their orthodoxy in these matters, even more than the Roman 
Catholics. His fatal visit one of the strangest 
incidents of his life, unless, indeed, he calculated on the success 
of the revolution which was to attempt the overthrow of Calvin. 
This may the personal hostility which Calvin dis- 
played long after his death. 


to Geneva is 


account for 


y Years in New Zealand. By A. Hope Black. (Hodder and 
6s.)—This is not a book of which a reviewer is anxious 
an estimate. Mr. Black has seen much of New Zealand, 
and the white man. Ile thinks highly, we gather 
of the Maori character,—* one of the most noble and intellectual 
of savage is his valuation of them. But he does not 
think very highly of the influences which have been brought to 
bear on them. Apart from this subject, indeed, too 
thorny to be handled by an outsider, there are various stories of 
and of New Zealand life generally, These 
able 

Mosquito or Man? By Sir Rubert Boyce, 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)-—A full account of the 
ulted in identifying the causes of malaria with the bite 


Sit 
Stoug 
to make 
of the 


rhton. 

Maori 
nations” 
which is, 
adventure, of 


war, 
every reader will be to enjoy. 

F.R.S. (John 
researches which 
have re 
which are sufficiently described by the name 
full of technical detail, 
not to the student of 
indirect, 
s affect. 


of an insect or insect 
The 


subject is 


of mosquito. volume is, of course, 


profoundly engrossing, 
to all who have an interest, 


but it 


medicine only, but direct or 


in travel, residence, or occupations which these influence 


THE FIRST NEW NOVELS OF 1910 


Messrs. JOHN LONG, LIMITED, have now 

commenced the publication of their New Noveis 

for 1910, and the following are the first Ten, now 
wv at ali Librarics and Bookscliers’ 





THE GREAT GAY ROAD =—_ 
Edition 
By TOM GALLON. 6s. 
Daily Tele gra} h says:—‘* Here is a fine comedy, and Mr. Gallon makes the 
mos it, never for one monent losing his grip of it or of his ond rful 
differentiate d chara te Bh then, down the book with the feeling that here is 





a story head and shouk le! rs above the average novel, 


KING EDWARD INTERVENES 


SECOND Edition 








By ARABELLA KENEALY. 6s. 
Mo 1 Leader says “This is a stirring novel. In ‘King Edward Inter 
venues 1e scores a pronounced success.” 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
KING EDWARD INTERVENES - Arabella Kenealy 


(See above) SECOND Edition 


THE CREAT GAY ROAD - + 


(See above) THIRD Fdiition 
THE MEN WE MARRY . - Leslie Mortimer 


SECOND Edition 


THE BUSYBODY - ~ - - 


SECOND Edition 
THE MARRIACE OF LORD VERRINER 
SECOND Edition Mrs. Colquhoun Crant 
THE MATHESON MONEY - - Florence Warden 
THE HEART OF AMONK~ = - velyn Alexander 
A FLUTTER WITH FATE . Pa Iggiesden 
BELINDA TREHERNE - “ > L. T. Meade 
A DAUCHTER IN JUDGMENT * Edith A. Gibbs 
Will. Novel Readers kindly watch this List of 
JOHN LONG'S from week to week, as important 
and brilliant New Noveis will be added to it? 


Write for John Long’s New Catalogue with 
Authors’ Portraits—a most interesting production 


Ltd., Haymarket. 





Tom Callon 





Ellen Ada Smith 


—— 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, 











CHATTO and WINDUSS | 


New 6s. Novels in the Press. 
THE STONE EZEL. 


By Mrs. ANTROBUS, 


Author of “ Wildersmoor,” &c. 


OPPORTUNITY. . 
By MARGARET B. CROSS, i 
Author of “A Question of Means,” &o, 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. 
By NETTA SYRETT, 


Author of “ Anne Page,” 


THEY ALSO SERVE. 
By CHRISTOPHER STONE, 


Author of * Scars,” &c. 
a Tale of Two Passions. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


Author of “The Fifth Queen,” &c, 








&e. 


A CALL: 


SERVICE. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of “ A June Princess,” &¢ 


OUTSIDERS—AND IN. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 


Author of * Marotz,” &c, 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of “ Fettered for Life,” & 


AT THE SIGN +“. BURNING BUSH, 
By M. LITTLE. 


Plain Brown §$ (2nd Jmpression) By Ccsmo ITAMILTON 
The Unlucky Mark (22nd Jmpression) by F. E. 
King Hal-of Heronsea By W. Witimotr Dixon 
Influences By Paun 
The Son of Mary Bethel By Ersa BARKER 


The Knight of the Golden Sword 
By MICHAEL 


PENNY 


METUVEN 


BARRINGTON 


LIVES OF THE MEDICI: from 


By JANET ROSS, With numerous L[llustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. hy 


their Letters, 
demy 8 lotl 


CHARLES PEARS. With 40 Illustrations in Colours ar ! ! 

fcap. 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Sh 
The delicate water-colour drawings of Mr. Charles Pears are already 

well known, and in the constantly varying face r the riverside, t] 

and the sea the artist finds genuine scope for his talent. This isa | 

the yachtsman who is familiar with th ‘ ; it reprod s, 1 

equally for the landsman, who will have the opportunity of dis 

its pages aspects of his own country and of Frauce with which he ha 

unfamiliar. 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH ng By 








PHILIPSE MONBIER. Authorised English Tra slati n Pr) 
: ‘rontispiec agi Bvo, cl th, gilt top, 7s. 6d. t. S} 
er’s prev * The Quatts cento in V 
l va 1 “The pre vo Ww f 
e within as many ; montis after its publication ve 
Century enj yed a local ite ssank literary, mu , l 
t is » chosen ot m y t 
epol " tto, Guardi, and Peone e are but | a ‘fow names 
temporary artists. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuartes Epwanp 


JERNING iH AM, With a Photogravi ure Fronti pi demy 8vo 
10s. Gd, ne Sho 
SAMUEL FOOTE: a Biogr: aphy. By Percy 
FITZGER ALD, M.A. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, @ s 
loth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVAR RE. 
LE PETIT HOMME Lage ne Aut ” f “The Court of the Tu ' 


1 6 Portrait t 3. ( 


|THE 1E CELL OF SELF-KNOWL EDGE. Seven Ear 


ARI DNi R 


w t it tr t ‘nd Notes, hy EDMUND G. M.A. W 

a y Frontispiece, bound in board 1 specia l 

lech ives, colour top, 5s. net } “ > brown } 

iges, autique style, with cla ps, 7s. 6d. each, 

% J > a Are 

ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTI AS CAR OLS, | a 2. 

1700. With some of later date, including Pos by ALGERNON 

CHARLES SWINBURNE, J ADDIN {TON SYMONDS, ‘ MRISTINA 

ROSSE'ITTI, and WM. MORRIS. Coll i, Arranged, Iliustrated 

from Medieval Be »oks of Hours by E DITH R ICKERT. ‘Wi ith 8 Ph 

gravure Plates, . 6d, net in boards, 10s. 6d. n tin pigskin and clasps. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 
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FICTION 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of “Many Cargoes.” Illustrated by Witt Owen. Crown 
I " 


Svo, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition 
«There is not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh.” —Morning Post, 
“They are works of art ; they are real short stories be te Leader, 
THE TYRANT. By Mrs. Wanew DE LA Pasture, Author of “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” 
Crown 8vo, 63. 5 [Pourth Ed.twa, 


“ Remarkably charming and truthful.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Delightfully written : tears and laughter mingle im it.”"—Manchester Courier. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Gruzerr Parker, M.P., Author of “The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


“These stories will be read by future generations.” "Morning Post. [Fourth Ea 
THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Au FRED Srpewrck, Author of “The Kinsman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The charm and freshness of the book are delightful.”"—Mo prning Leader. Fourth Edition 
“ Por all-round excellence ‘ The Severins’ shows us Mrs, Sidgwick at her best.””"—Spectater. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Brruincuam, Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Pull of humour, humanity, and real interest.’’— Wes tminst r Gazette. [Third Ed 


* As hilarious a book as you could desire ; witty and rich in the genius of mirth,”—Daily News. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a ented of Unrecognized Human Faculty. By Sir 


OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. hird Ed 
“Jt sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after de ath.” —Daily Mail, 
“Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down. Daily News. 
“One of the most remarkable volumes upon psychieal research.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 
“ Admirable at once scientifically and as a piece of literary exposition.”’-—Manchester Guardian, 


THE YOUNG CARPENTER. By Crem Hart. With many Mlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


delightful gift-book will afford pleasure to every boy. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerron. Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Third Bait 
“ There is bubbling humour; there is ripe philosophy.”—Onlooker. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Third Bai 
“ Anelysium of humour and humanity.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer Dexri 


and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth } 
“The soul of Parisis caught and reflected in these pages.’’—Standard, 


GOOD COMPANY: a Rally of Men. By E.V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 58. quis is uniform with “The Open Roa.” 


“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology very agreeable.”"—Morning Leader. 


ON EVERYTHING. By Hitarre Betioc, M.P., Author of “On Nothing.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


In this delightful book Mr. Belloc has caught the secret of the short essay.’’—Liverpool Post. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hivaree Betroc, M.P. With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic skill. Standard, Second Edi 
REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. Crispr, K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
“The book is an excellent one, and makes light and amusing reading.’’—Vanily Fair. [Second Ed 


“ Much gossip, plenty of fun, many stories.""—Observer. 


A BOOK OF THE ZOO. By Enric Parxer. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Irvis 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological Gardens, and to show the Animals to a visitor as they appear to one who has spent 
hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Fdition, reset in 12 vols. fe: ap. 8vo, 5s net each 


1. LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 3. POEMS (including “ The Ballad of Reading Gaol The 8 
4. LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANC!I OF BEING I AR Vist. 
4 HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 9. INTENTIONS. 10, DE PROPUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. (This is the Fourteenth Edition l 


contains new matter.) 11, ESSAYS. 12. SALOME, 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. Ciurron Brock. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
‘A fine combination of penetration, accuracy, and charm,”—Morning Leader. 


THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. Jernirnenam. Feap. 8vo, 5s. — 


“The vivacity of the author never flags.’’"—Daily Mail, 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. With an Introduction and Descriptive 
N sby G. F. HILL, With 101 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A splen: did book. 
“ Well-chosen and well-reprodaced photographs of characteristic masterpieces. Scotsman. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Evwarp Gisnon. Editel by 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D. In7 vols. Vols. I., IL., and TII., demy 8vo, each 10s, 6d. net. 


his is a Completely New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Illustrations and new Maps, 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. By Atrrep W. Pottarp. With numerovas 


Facsimiles, folio, 21s. net. 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lormer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour and 32 other 


? 
ons, demy 8vo, lés, net. 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. by Sir Horace Rumnor», 


mbassador at Vienna. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18a. net. 
s and is never lacking in human interest.”—Daily Tele graph, 






“Its ¢ irvey is wide; it abounds in personal ton 


RAPHAEL. By A. P. Orrt. With 200 Plates, wide royal 8vo, ail top, 12s. 6d. net. [Clas 


ir, exhaustive, and well-arranged biography.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Rates H. Crowtrey, M.D., M.R.C.P. With 17 Diagrams 


nd Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JESUS ACCORDING TO S. MARK. By the Rev. J. M. Tuompson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY (1910). By L. G. Curozza Money, Author of “ Riches aul 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net 


THE. HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE CONSTITUTION. By J. H. Morcan, M.A. With an 


Introduc I he Right Honourable The LORD LOREBURN, G.C.M.G, 1s. net 


BROWNING’S PARACELSUS. Being the Text of Browning’s Poem, with Introduction and Notes by 


MARGARET L. LEE and KATHARINE B. LOCOCK, Feap. Svo, %s. 6d. net. 


THE CLERK OF OXFORD IN FICTION. By Sanver F. Hutroy. With 12 [lustrations, « 


Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINE DAYS’ UEEN. By Ricwarp Davey, Author of “The Pageant of London.” With a 
by MARTIN HUME, M./ With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


MATILDA OF TUSCANY. By Nora Aen With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS, THEIR CHURCH AND COLONY. By Wixxrerep Cocksnorr. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Corvint. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. By Mrs. Ciemenr Parsons. With 20 Lllustrations, demy 5yo, 


l2s. 6d. net. 
THE COURT OF A SAINT. By Winirrep F. Knox. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ” Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Royal Society of London: Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers 
1800-1900. Subject Index: 
Volume II, Mechanics 


Arranged for a Committee of the Royal Society under the 
superintendence of HERBERT McLEOD, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Catalogue, with the assistance of R. J. 
DALLAS, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 


“Few better clues, if any, to the bewildering labyrinth 
of scientific literature could be found anywhere than in 
the Royal Society's Catalogue of Papers; and the pro- 
gress of the subject-index to that catalogue must be 
matter of congratulation among all sorts of inquirers 
interested to be precisely informed as to what has been 
accomplished in ang particular line of scientific research. 

This volume well confirms the promise of its pre- 
decessor."’"—Scotsman 


The Cambridge History of 
English Literature: Volume IV 
Prose and Poetry, Sir Thomas 
North to Michael Drayton 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, 
and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


“The history of ideas as expressed in literature is like 
never-ending music, the age-long symphony of the human 
mind And when the literature is of our own race, its 
history is the tale of our brothers in mind, our forerunners 
on the highway of national sentiment These reflections 
arise inevitably from the reading of the most recent volume 
of this splendid work—splendid for its scholarship, its art, 
its close sympathy with all its subjects We make our 
compliments to Dr. Ward and Mr. Waller, the editors of 
the History, and to their most able collaborators, They 
have produced a volume of delight.’’—Observer 


Scientific Papers: Volume III 
Figures of Equilibrium of 
Rotating Liquid and Geo- 
physical Investigations 
By Sir GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The fifteen papers here collected treat of the figure 
and of the movements of an actual or an ideal planet or 
satellite, the subjects considered having a somewhat wider 
range than the title of the volume would seem to indicate. 
A chronological list of Sir George Darwin's Papers, corrected 
and extended up to the present time, is given ; and at the end 
of the first paper is an appendix containing an independent 
investigation by Lord Kelvin of the subject under discussion. 


toyal 8vo 
buckram 
15s net 
hali-pigskin 
zis net 


Royal 8vo 
buckram 
Ss net 
half-inorocco 
15s net 


Royal 8vo 
los net 


2 a2 
The Christian Topography of 
Edited, with geographical notes, by E. O. WINSTEDT, 
late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

*“Studious Grecians who are fortunate enough to possess 
Mr. Winstedt’s scholarly and able recension of this queer 
old codex cannot but value it highly Cosmas’s intention 
was ‘to refute the theory that the earth was round, and to 
prove that Moses’s tabernacle in the wilderness was a model 
of the universe.’ The book has much in it to repay the 
attention of a student interested in out-of-the-way curiosi- 
ties of late Greek and early geography.’’—Scotsman 


Church Life and Thought in 
North Africa: A.D. 200 


By STUART A. DONALDSON, D.D., Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 


Demy &vo 
14 plates 
12s 6d net 


“ From the Cambridge University Press comes a volume 
containing a learned essay on Church Life and Thought in 
North Africa It draws for lay readers an interesting 
picture of life in the Christian Church as it is reflected in 
the writings of Tertullian. It should prove instructive to 
any student of Church History, and particularly so to 
readers in search of an easy introduction to the celebrated 
Carthaginian divine.’’—Scotsman 


The Constitution of the Later 


Roman Empire 
By J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo 
3s Gd net 


In this volume is printed the Creighton Memorial Lecture 
delivered by Professor Bury at University College, London, 
on the 12th November 1909, in which, after pointing out 
that the actual examples which history offers of this kind of 
government have not been the subject of a detailed com- 
parative study, he deals with the Later Roman Empire as 
an example of absolute monarchy. Six pages of notes have 
been added, 


Crown 8vo 
1s 6d net 


London, Fetter Lane : 


(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the 





GE UNIVERSITY PRESS : 


The Cambridge Modern History: 
Volume VI, The Eighteenth 
Century 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. w, 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. and STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. 

“It covers with its thousand and nineteen solid pages that 
age of intellectual enlightenment the eighteenth century, and 
brings together, without ever losing a well-devised unity, a 
number of less comprehensive monographs by writers of 
special knowledge A work so well founded as this ig ig 
strict and scientific historical learning does.....much to 
enlarge and illuminate traditional doctrines concern may be 
often over-praised epoch to which it refers Much ing the 
learned from the new light in which it presents the leading 
historical figures at a time when English ideas were more 
influential in European history than they had ever before 
been. The volume will have a hearty welcome from all classes 
of students as successfully carrying on upon its established 
lines an important and valuable history.""—Scotsman 


Ireland, 1494-1905 


By WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS. 
additional chapter (1868-1905), notes, 
DUNLOP, M.A. 

In undertaking the revision of this book Mr. Dunlop has 
found it necessary to make some corrections but he has 
restricted himself to matters of fact and he believes 
that the author would have entirely concurred in them. 
He has however added a few notes and extended the list 
of authorities. In the additional chapter, which brings 
the narrative down to the General Election in 1905, it has 
been his endeavour to maintain the attitude of an impartial 
observer, 


The Collected Mathematical 
Papers of James Joseph 
Sylvester: Vol. III, 1870-1883 


Edited by H. F. BAKER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


Revised, with an 


etc., by ROBERT 


Crown 8vo 
map 


4s 6d net 


The present volume deals very largely with the author's 
enumerative method of obtaining th omplete system of 
concomitants of a system of quantics, with the help of 
generating functions. It also includes his investigations on 
Chemistry and Algebra, the paper on Certain Ternary 
Cubic-Form Equations and the paper on Subinvariants 
and Perpetuants. In addition a reprint of his Com- 
memoration-day address at the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1877 is given, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS in the Library of Corpus 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE elections are practically over, with the general result 
that though the Tariff Reformers have failed to secure 
either a majority of seats or a majority of the votes polled, 
the Liberal Party have suffered what no impartial man can 
deny to be a very heavy reverse. Their so-called policy of 
social reform—i.e., Socialism in practice, though not in theory— 
their Budget with its beginnings of land nationalisation and 
taxation directed not so much to making the rich man pay 
in proportion to his riches as to penalising certain forms of 
property, their purchase of Nationalist votes, and finally 
their violent attacks on a certain class coupled with the 
proposed abolition of all check upon the House of Commons, 
have one and all failed to help them with the electors. Only 
their nominal adherence to the policy of free exchange, of 
which in reality they have proved the worst enemies, saved 
them from destruction. Even here it was rather the infatua- 
tion of the Tariff Reformers in insisting upon food-taxes than 
anything done by the Liberals themselves which spared the 
party a débdele. 


week’s “Srxcraron” is issued, gratis, a 


Had the Tariff Reformers distinctly abandoned all idea 
of taxing bread, meat, and cheese, and confined their demands 
to the taxation of manufactured articles, or generally to an 
enlargement of indirect taxation upon articles other than 
those consumed as food, the Liberals, instead of only having 
their majority cut down from 336 to 115, would have been 
defeated. It is curious to note that the wish of the electors, as 
judged by their acts, seems to have been very much like that 
of the Spectator. They were anxious to deprive the Government 
of power to do any of the things they desire to do, while at 
the same time they were unwilling to give a victory to 
Tariff Reform. 

We have dealt very fully elsewhere with what we imagine 
is likely to be the course of events both as regards the Budget 
and the attack upon the House of Lords, and will only say here 
that though we recognise the many difficulties of the situa- 
tion, we do not think there is any reason to look upon matters 
in too gloomy a light, or to imagine that the crisis is likely to 
provoke a temper which can reasonably be called envenomed. 





No doubt ont fec ling is at the moment running very high, 
but it must also not be forgotten that there are many c calming 
influences at work. Things will settle down a great deal in 
the course of the next fortnight, and the wild charges made 
during the Election will be very largely forgotten. Next, it 
must be remembered that Ministers when they meet together 
in the Cabinet, and when they are faced with the grave 
duties of their position, are much more responsible persons 
than when they are standing on party platforms, anxious not 
only to win their own seats, but also to win seats for their sup- 
porters, and to create what they believe—often quite wrongly— 
to be popular enthusiasm. Wild projects for 
ultimatums to the King declaring that the Government must 
resign unless he will instantly sign a paper promising to create 
four hundred Peers and the like wither away when they are 
talked out across a table where there is no ‘‘loud applause.” 
Ministers who have not behind them a majority 
of two or three hundred, but must rely upon the precarious 
support of allies who on many points, such, for example, as 
the Fiscal question and the question of religious education, 
a position to present 


present ing 


compact 


are strongly opposed to them, are not in 
ultimatums. 


In addition to these calming influences, we may note that 
Ministers who have their hands actually on the lever of govern- 
ment, and are engaged in its daily work, feel much more need 
that the King’s Government shall be carried on than do their 
irresponsible advisers in the Press. Of late years unneces- 
sary resignations—resignations of individual Ministers or 
of Cabinets on political punctilios—have become far less 
common than they used to be. This is not due to any ignoble 
cause, or to Ministers desiring the spoils of power or 
“elinging to office,” but rather to the fact that the machinery 
of government is now much more complicated and intricate, 
and that modern Ministers always have in their hands 
many schemes half carried through which they carnestly 
desire to see accomplished. From no unworthy motives, then, 
but rather from the desire to finish half-accomplished work, 
Ministers, we may be sure, will not resign or produce a 
crisis which may lead to resignation unless they are obliged 
to do so by the force of circumstances. 


“1 
Will 


Since the final figures of the Election be known so 
soon after these pages are in our readers’ hands, we do not 
propose to give them in an imperfect form. It 
likely, however, that the composite majority of the Govern- 
ment will consist of about 115, and that of these some 
seventy-five will be Nationalists, and some forty Labour 
Members. The remaining Nationalists—i.e., the followers of 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy—will be certainly and 
perhaps nine, but these, though they are no friends to the 
Unionists, must be counted as opponents of the Government, 
for their raison d’étre consists in the fiercest denunciation, not 
only of the Budget, but of the main body of Nationalists for 
having made any compact with the Liberals, who 
they insist, to be regarded the b of Ire 
The Labour Members will no doubt be counted upon 
ordinary circumstances to act as loyal and obedient 
portera of the Government, and to perf ordinary 
work of keeping Government majorities in the House. The 
Nationalists, on the other hand, will for various reasons 
very unstable allies, even though they may mean urry out 
their compact with the Government. To begin with, a great 
number of them object to being in London except for big 
divisions which affect Ireland; and they would lay 
themselves open to very damaging from the 
O’Brienite group if they could be represented as doing the 
dirty work of the Government, and trudging night after 
night submissively through the lobbies at the crack of the 
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Liberal whip. After the first five or six weeks of the Session 
attendance is sure to be slack, and we should be by no means 
surprised to see the composite majority dwindle to very 
modest proportions indeed. 





1 propos of the belief that the Redmondite Nationalists 
may be safely counted upon to support the Budget through 
thick and thin when it is reintroduced, the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Times notes a remarkable speech made 
by Mr. Jobn Redmond at Londonderry on December 30th 
last, from which we quote :— 

“ Replying on a statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
towards the close of the debates, [he said that] the Irish Party, if 
the Pudget was reintroduced, would renew their exertions in 
favour of mitigation of the brewer tax. He would say the exme 
about the whisky tax, which Mr. Lloyd George found was not 
going to bring any additional revenue from Ireland.” 


An impudent attempt has been made during the week in 
the Liberal Press to suggest that the Unionist Party are 
inclincd to make an unholy alliance with the Irish, and secure 
their votes for Tariff Reform by granting them Home-rule. 
This monstrous suggestion is based upon the fact that 
the Daily Mail, very unwisely as we think, gave pro- 
minence on Thursday to a letter signed “Irishman,” which 
suggested that what Ireland wants is ‘a National Assembly 
to make laws for Ireland as Canada makes laws for Canada,” 
with a Ministry dependent on the Dublin Parliament buat 
independent of the Ministry in London. Why, he argues, 
shonid not the Tory Party grant these things? “ They may 
ose Belfast and Liverpool, but they will gain Ireland.” 
To support the suggestion an article apparently in favour of 
Separation, written by Mr. Iwan-Miiller in the current 
Fortnightly, is also quoted. On these absurdly flinsy 
foundations a charge of willingness to abandon their essential 
political principles is actually made against the Unionists. 


We are not going to insult Mr. Balfour and the rest of the 
Unionist Party by defending them against this preposterous 
attempt to create prejudice ond dissatisfaction. There is 
not the slightest risk of treachery in the Unionist camp on this 
point. Even if no other considerations kept them straight, the 
Unionist leaders know that their party would be broken into a 
thousand pieces by the abandonment of the Unionist principle. 
The innuendoes of the Liberals may, however, be useful as a 
warning to Unionist leaders to be very careful in their action 
as regards the Budget. They must not lay themselves open 
to any suspicion of coquetting with the Irish Party. Weare 
of course well aware that Unionists cannot be asked to vote 
against their political convictions merely for fear lest they 
should find themselves in the same lobby as the Irish 
Members. But though it would not be possible or desirable 
to push the dread of an associated opposition to the Liberals 
so far as this, Mr. Balfour will be wise if he is specially 
careful to avoid anything which can be represented as a 
combination with the Irish to turn out the Ministry. 

The floods in France, which have eaused some loss of 
life, great distress to the poor, grave disturbance of traffic, 
and immense damage to property, have attained the pro- 
portions of w national disaster. In Paris, where the level of 
the Seine has risento a height equal to that of the flood of 
1704, historic bridges and monuments are menaced, the tele- 
phone, electric light, and tram services have been disorganised, 
and the underground, suburban, und main-line railway traffic 
dislocated. The Invalides railway-station is flooded up to 
the skylights, and the scene along the quays near the Foreign 
Office “is as if the Thames were lapping over the wall of the 
EmbLankment and also emerging in swirling eddies from the 
skylights and the doors of Charing Cross, the Temple, and 
Biuekfriars Underground railway-stations, the whole Under- 
ground line being flooded to the brim.” The suburbs have 
suffered most, some fifty thousand people having been driven 
from their homes, but in Central Paris half the streets and 
squares are under water, and the aspect of the streets and 
is compared with that of the early days of the 
sieve of 1*70-71. Large relief funds are being raised, and 
are glad to note that the question of a British fund 
has been raised in the City. The Times correspondent 
reminds us that the motto of Paris is Fluctuat nee mergitur, 
and adds that the inhabitants have been sorely put to it to 
live up to that proud boast. 
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The French Government have decided to bring in a Bill to 
purge the Army of its criminal elements. The Bill will revise 
the legisla:ion of 1905 by which criminal “ hooligans” (known 
in Paris as apaches) are placed in home regiments instead of, ag 
formerly, being sent to African corps. The old method will 
be reintroduced, and the violent members of socicty while 
serving their time in the Army will be subject to the specially 
rigorous discipline which is possible in Algeria and Tunis, 
We do not know what the result may be of using Africa 
permanently as a dumping-ground for undesirables, and one 
would like to hear the opinion of French colonists on the 
subject. But it is clear that Frenchmen at home, who stand 
to gain even if Africa should suffer, urgently demand the 
changes which the Bill offers. French parents have been 
objecting strongly to letting their sons be contaminated by 
criminal companions. 


On Wednesday and Friday week there was a characteristio 
debate in the Prussian Diet on what is known as the “ Kutto- 
witz affair” in Prussian Poland. The Government recently 
took action against a number of petty officials, chiefly (the 
Times correspondent says) school-teachers and postmen, 
because they had voted for the Polish candidates in the recent 
municipal elections. Dr. Porsch, who attacked the Govern- 
ment as spokesman for the Centre and the Poles, naturally 
declared that electoral freedom was imperilled. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg in reply said that at Kattowitz there was 
a distinct “ Polish movement,” and the Government, recog- 
nising its dangers, had warned officials after the first 
ballots against voting for Poles and thereby “ acting 
in a manner not in accordance with their official oath.” 
In spite of the warning, the officials had voted for Poles at 
the second ballots, and they had therefore been removed to 
other districts. But the measures taken against them were 
in no sense disciplinary; they bad suffered neither in position 
nor in pay. The Government merely claimed the right to 
remove officials from posts for which they were “ unsuitable.” 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is evidently determined to 
pursue the policy of Bismarck and Prince Bilow in Prussian 
Poland. 


The Times of last Saturday states that both Russia and 
Japan have refused to accept the American proposal, made 
by Mr. Knox, that the Manchurian railways shou'd be 
neutralised. Russia is willing to consider proposals for new 
railways on their merits, provided that they do not prejudice 
the safety of Russianterritory. Japan returned an unqualified 
refusal, pointing out that the scheme would be of advantage 
neither to Japan nor to China, and that freedom of commerce 
was already guaranteed in Manchuria. Of course no other 
answers could have been expected. The construction of the 
Russian and Japanese railways in Manchuria does not violate 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. Neutralisation would mean a 
large international financial enterprise, and probably—what 
would be most undesirable—a partial occupation of Manchuria 
by the Powers. 





An extraordinary “meat boycott” is taking place in the 
United States. It was begun in Cleveland by the Labour Unions, 
which declared that the dearness of beef was due less to the 
shortage of cattle than to the action of the Beef Trust. In a 
few days eleven thousand heads of families in Cleveland took 
a pledge not to eat meat for sixty days. The 
spread rapidly to various parts of the United States. In 
Cleveland the immediate effect was a tall in the price of meat, 
and the boycotters were so gratified that they advised people 
to refuse to pay more than 30 cents a dozen for eggs, on the 
ground that an artificial price was being maintained by with- 
“The high cost of living,’ 


movement 


holding supplies in cold storage. 
says the correspondent, “has become a political qnestion 


*’ The economists do not attribute it 


of the first importance.’ 
to any one cause, but the people have made up their minds 
that the Trusts are to blame, and they can quote the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, who, in giving evidence before 
a Committee which is inquiring into the high cost of living, 
said: “It is due to Trusts, just to Trusts.” 

It is often assumed that Trusts can be kept in order only by 
the action of the State, and for Socialists and Protectionists 
who cheerfully look upon the regulation of trade by the State 
as an advantage this is at least logical. Much is being expected 
of Mr. Taft’s promised prosecution of various corporations; 
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he is credited with as much righteous anger as Mr. Roosevelt 


ever displayed in this matter. But we should not be surprised 
if the present boycott caused people to revise their opinion 
about the potency of State as compared with private action. 
A boycott of such a wasting material as beef must be wonder- 
fully drastic. Abstention from beef for sixty days, when 
there is plenty of other things to eat, is no great hardship. 
We suspect that the injury to the Beef Trust might even 
be permanent, because if a good many persons discovered 
that their health improved during their temporary abstention 
from butcher’s meat they might learn, if not to do without it 
regularly, at all events to eat less. ‘The possibilities are in 
fact endless. One monopoly after another might be reduced 
to good behaviour if the consumers organised themselves. 





The dovecotes of Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg have 
been considerably fluttered by the account of a remarkable 
conversation with Count Aehrenthal which was published in 
the Novoe Vremya. According to the Vienna correspondent 
of the Times, Count Aehrenthal said:—‘*In Russia the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is quite wrongly 
attributed to the influence of Germany. It is altogether 
wrong to suppose that Germany has any influence whatever 
upon Austro-Hungarian affairs. If any one can influence the 
Monarchy it is Russia.” Count Aehrenthal further said that 
there was no possibility of an Austro-Hungarian advance 
towards the Balkan Peninsula. The fact that Count 
Aehrenthal selected an Austrophobe and Germanophobe news- 
paper for the publication of these remarks has caused an angry 
outburst in both Vienna and Berlin. German newspapers 
speak of his decline and of his approaching fall, and certain 
Austrian newspapers abuse him roundly for having humiliated 


himself and his country. 


There is such a confusion of assertions, denials, innuendoes, 
and recriminations in the three countries that it is extremely 
dificult for a foreign observer to get at the truth. On 
Wednesday the facts became further complicated by an 
alleged incident at a Court ball in Vienna, at which it was 
said that Count Aehrenthal slighted the German Ambassador. 
Possibly this incident has very little to do with the matter, and 
has only been dragged into publicity by excited politicians. 
The situation, so far as we can understand it, is roughly as 
follows. It has long been an open secret that there was a 
personal enmity between M. Isvolsky and Count Aehrenthal, 
and some complaints about it were uttered in Berlin because 
Germany, after her coercion of Russia, was 
sagaciously trying to bring the three countries together. 
Count Aehrenthal, for his part, was conscious that his conflict 
with M. Isvolsky was strewing his path with difficulties, and 
he therefore determined to make advances towards Russia. 
He has done this in a somewhat blundering manner, and if he 
has produced a détente with Russia, he has done it at the 
expense of friendliness with Germany. At the same time, no 
friend of peace in Europe can possibly be otherwise than 
delighted at anything that tends to bring about better 
relations between Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
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At a time when so much capital has been made out of the 
alleged iniquities of the Unionist Peers, and their attempts to 
dictate to and intimidate the people, it is positively amazing to 
note that the most glaring instance of political intervention is 
that of Lord Ashton, who was created by a Liberal Premier, 
and sits on the Liberal benches. On the day before the polling 
in the Lancaster division, Lord Ashton issued a circular to the 
electors, which is reproduced in the Daily Telegraph of last 
Saturday. After a strong expression of his belief in Free- 
trade, he warns the electors to have nothing to do with 
Tariff Reform, which he is convinced would “ seriously injure 
the trade of Lancaster and the neighbourhood.” Speaking 
as Unionist Free-traders, we applaud these sentiments most 
cordially ; but imagine the outcries in which the Liberal Press 
would have indulged if Lord Lansdowne on the day before 
polling in Wiltshire had issued a dictatorial manifesto to a 
contrary purport! But Lord Ashton does not confine himself 
to generalities. It appears that the motives of his munificent 
benefactions to Lancaster have been misconstrued and mis- 
interpreted. Hitherto he has taken no notice of his 
slanderers, but “I have now, however, made up my mind 
that if this sort of thing is to continue I shall not take any 
further interest in Lancaster or the neighbourhood, and thus 
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save myself from a repetition of those disgusting exhibitions 
of political rancour, as well as from an expenditure of many 
thousands a year.” We dare not lect our mind dwell upon 
the language which would have fallen from Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Daily News if this had been written by a 
Tory Duke. What an opportunity it would have given to 
Dr. Clifford or Mr. Campbell for a sermon on the text 
“Thy money perish with thee,"—provided, of course, the 
threat had come from the proper quarter. 

Mr. William O’Brien, who was returned at the head of the 
poll at Cork, made a violent attack on the Irish Parliamentary 
Party and Mr. Asquith at Fermoy yesterday week. He 
denounced Mr. Redmond and his following for having 
betrayed Ireland to the English Treasury, degraded the Irish 
Party into the mere slaves and hirelings of the Molly 
Maguires, and made Home-rule the byword and laughing- 
stock of all English parties. Mr. O’Brien then proceeded to 
discuss what he called Mr. Asquith’s “bogus pledge.” 
* Both Mr. Asquith and the two Liberal Whips had repudiated 
that pledge the moment Mr. Redmond Landed over the Irish 
vote in the North of England to them. Mr. Redmond 
delivered the goods, and was ignominiously kicked into the 
streets. The cry that they would get Home-rule in the next 
Parliament was bosh, and would turn out a cruel fraud on 
the credulity of the Irish people. Mr. Asquith had declared 
in most brutal language that the Liberal Party were not 
pledged to Home-rule, and could not even consider in the 
next Parliament whether they would give it or not. They 
were told they would have to wait for Home-rule until the 
House of Lords was abolished, and after the resulta of the 
English elections they knew now, if anybody ever doubted it, 
that if they were to wait till the House of Lords was abolished 
they would have to wait until they were older than 
Methusaleh.” The most instructive comment on Mr. O'Brien's 
speech is that already eight Independent, or “O’Brienite,” 
Nationalists have been returned to Parliament. 


Lord Rosebery in Glasgow yesterday week made an amusing 
speech on the Peers’ disabilities and political posters. ‘The 
sensation with which a Peer paraded the streets at this 
moment recalled to his mind the melancholy position of David 
Copperfield after a domestic misadventure in which he bore a 
discreditable but not wholly inexcusable part, when he went 
to school, and having in the agony of a beating bitten the 
hand of his stepfather, his new master put'on his back a 
placard with ‘ He bites’ on it. And when for the purpose of 
walking about the streets he divested himself of the ermine 
and coronet, which, as was well known, was the habitual attire 
of a Peer, he was uneasily conscious that something like this 
moral placard was on his back.” 

Sir Edward Grey at Hexham on Tuesday declared that 
whereas in March the Government said they might have to 
give orders for putting in hand the ships necessary to be built 
in the course of the year in order to maintain our naval position, 
they were now in a position to say that they had done it. 
“From what he knew of the facts, what they had done would 
ensure that by March, 1912, they would have not few 
of the finest class, but as many ships of the finest class as the 
Cawdor programme would have given; and if there was avy 
difference between what they had done and the Cawdor 
programme, it was simply that the sixteen new ships which 
they would have in 1912 would be of finer and stronger type 


than they would have been if they had all been ordered earlier.” 
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One of the features of the great 
advance made by electors in the high art of heckling. Many 
of the questions, however, have been provided ready-made 
from headquarters, and have few terrors for a resourceful 
It is the unprompted heckler who is 


Election bas been the 


really 
formidable, and Scotland still retains her supremacy in these 
A London Scot, so wa 
who 


exhibitions of intelligent curiosity. 
read in Thursday's Manchester Guardian, 
returned by a Glasgow division, gives this as the most un- 
expected “heckle” he met within his campaign. The question 
was: “Is the candidate in favour of blin’ men having to pey 
for stairhcad gas?” 
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TOPICS OF TIE DAY. 
camaiineets 
THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 

H® would bea bold man who would assert with any 

confidence at the present moment that he could 
predict the course of political events. Nevertheless, it 
may prove useful to state some of the likelihoods and 
probable results of the forces now at work. To begin 
with, it is satisfactory to note the signs that a very diilicult, 
and in some ways unprecedented, state of affairs is going 
to be met by the English people with their usual good 
sense and moderation. Whatever may be their faults, the 
English have unquestionably a genius for politics, and 
leaders and followers alike, even when they seem most 
intoxicated by party rhetoric and party humbug, show a 
remarkable reserve of common-s I'rom the orgy 
of “lies, damned lies, and statistics” which are the 
staple food of a modern General Election they turn with 
surprising quickness to practical considerations and to 
the nexi of carrying on the King’s Government. The 
screaming and yelling of charges and counter-charges just 
before the polls seems, indeed, to act as a kind 
political purgative, and to leave them not with more 
clouded but with clearer minds than when they began the 
“heady” gamo of invective. We shall not inquire whether 
if a complete party triumph had been scored by either 
side these signs of moderation would have been so clearly 
apparent. It is enough to note that on the one hand 
the Times recognises that Tariff Reform cannot possibly 
be carried unless a far larger section of the population 
ean be induced to vote for it, while on the other the 
Westminster Gazette sees that it will be impossible for the 
Liberals with their present majority to ride rough-shod 
over the House of Lords, or to continue to treat every 
man who happens to have a title as an equal mixture of 
haughty and cold-blooded aristocrat and drivelling 
noodle. The Westminster Gazetie the other day actually 
quoted the admirable saying that there need have been 
no Civil War in America if the Abolitionists had denounced 
slavery rather than slave-owners, and applied the moral to 
current politics. 

The first question which people are asking in regard to 
the probable course of events is,—What is going to happen 
about the Budget? Here one thing at any rate is clear. 
If the new House of Commons sends the old Budget to the 
Upper House exactly as it was sent up in December, the 
Lords will pass it forthwith, and without any attempt at 
alteration. ‘They never proposed to do more than refer 
the Budget of 1909 to the people. If, then, it is sent 
up to them again, that will be a sign that it has been 
acecepted,—a sign which they will not im any way attempt 
to ivnore. As to this there can be no question. 
What, however, still remains uncertain is whether the 
Government will be able to induce the new House of 
Commons to send up the Budget of 1909 in its old form. 
All depends upon the action of the Irish Members. If 
the Nationalists can be induced to sink their very strong 
objections to the Budget, then presumably the first 
thing that will be done will be to suspend the Standing 
Orders and pass the Budget verbatim and _ literatim. 
Will the Nationalists be induced to waive their objections 
to the Whisky-tax, the Licensing-duties, and the Land- 
taxes? We presume that it is in the main a question of 
price, and that before they consent they will require to 
know the nature of the Home-rule Bill which they have 
been already promised on condition of the Irish vote in 
the English constituencies being cast for the Liberals. 
Probably Mr. Redmond and the majority of his col- 
leagues will in all the circumstances be inclined, though 
reluctantly, to consent to endorse the Budget. It is 
possible, however, that a fact which has not yet been 
quite realised by the English public may render it im- 
possible for them to do so. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy 
will come back at the head of a small but exceed- 
ingly important group of Independent Nationalists,—a 
group which, in truth, owes its existence to the fierce 
opposition of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy to the Budget, 
and to their denunciation of Redmondite subserviency to 
the Liberals. It is conceivable that this group, especially 
as it will have for its spokesman such a master of 
Parliamentary tactics and oratory as Mr. Healy, may 
by its denunciations of the wrongs done to Ireland 


by the Budget make it impossible for the Nationalists 
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to vote with the Liberals on this point. In that case 
the Government may have to modify the Budget by 
dropping the Whisky-tax and the Liceasing-duties, which 
would at once expose them to the enmity of the whole 
Temperance Party and probably cause a revolt, or else 
they will have to look to the Unionists to help them 
to do what is now admitted by all responsible statesmen 
to be a matter of necessity,—the securing of the imm>diats 
passage of a Finance Bill in the interests of the national 
finance. We feel quite sure that Mr. Balfour, the leader 
of the most powerful section of the House of Commons, 
both in numbers and weight, will not play a mere pvriisan 
game or adopt the rdle of the mischief-maker. i>» will 
not try to score a party advantage by any action 
which would do injury to the nation as a whole, and 
herein he will have the support, not only of the best part 
of his followers, but of all fair-minded and moderate 
men. It is quite possible, therefore, as the Odserver noted 
last Sunday, that we may see the extraordinary sp2ctacle 
of the Budget passed by the help of the Unionists. No 
doubt such a result would be galling to many Liberals, 
but in circumstances so unusual as the present it may 
be necessary for Mr. Asquith and his party to accept the 
position with the best grace they can. 

The only other way out of the difficulty for them, 
granted that they cannot depend on the Irish vote unless 
they make concessions on the Budget, would be one which 
may be mentioned, though we do not think it in the least 
likely to be adopted. Mr. Asquith might conceivab!y say 
that circumstances had forced him to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to pass two Budgets within six weeks 
of each other, and therefore what he proposed to do was 
merely to pass an Act authorising the action of the 
Executive in regard to the taxes that have been already 
collected, and to raise the rest of the money needed for the 
financial requirements of the country for the year 1909-10 
by a loan. This would mean that taxation for 1909-10 
would be levied at the rate of taxation for 1903-9, and 
that the whole deficit of, say, sixteen millions would 
be funded. The Budget for 1910-11 would be presented 
immediately after Kaster, and would contain the taxes 
proposed for 1909-10, with some modifications. Such 
a course could be defended by the assertion that the 
Lords had only postponed the Budget for a year, 
and that “substantially” the same Budget as that just 
referred to the people would be brought in for 1910-11. 
As a matter of fact, however, when the Budget state- 
ment came after Easter it would be found that it had 
been very extensively modified to meet the views of the 
Irish and of the moderate section of the Liberal Party, 
which, owing to the smallness of the party majority, will 
certainly exerciso a far greater influence in the new 
Parliament than in the old. 

Here no doubt would be a way out of Mr. Asquith’s 
difficulties ; but it is not one which we think he is likely to 
take. On the whole, we expect that what he will do will be 
to “square” the Irish as faras possible, and if he cannot 
succeed in doing this completely—for example, if he can 
only induce them to abstain from voting against the 
Budget, though not actually to vote for it—he will 
trust to the patriotism of Mr. Balfour and the Unionists 


not to put him into a minority. In this way he 
may run some risks in the first week of the new 
Parliament, but in all probability he will survive. 


Though the Irish Party will not be ina position to give 
him very strong support till the Home-rule bill is pro- 
duced, and can be shown to be of a thorough character, 
he will just be able to “rub along.” The constant 
criticism of the Independent Nationalists upon the 
dependent section of the party is, however, sure to have 
its effect. In any case, Mr. Asquith’s Whips will find it 
very difficult to rely upon the Irish to keep daily working 
majorities for them, and this difficulty will be immensely 
increased by the fact that every time the Irishmen come 
over to Westminster at the call of the Liberal Whips they 
will render themselves liable to be brought into ridicule 
and contempt in Ireland by the O’Brienites. Mr. Asquith’s 
chief reliance for working majorities will have to be placed 
upon the strong desire of Mr. Balfour and the Unionists 
not to put him out of office prematurely. Mr. Balfour 
will know that he cannot himself take office, and what he 
will therefore desire is to keep Mr. Asquith in for a year 
or a year aud a half. No doubt in answer to all this 
earnest Liberals will point to the fact that on paper they 
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have almost as big a majority as the Unionists had in 
1900, and they will ask why they cannot do as much with 
this majority as the Unionists did with theirs. The 
answer is that the Unionist majority was & homogeneous 
majority, whereas the Liberal majority is made up of 
ail sorts of hostile elements pulling different ways, 
and that even to bring it on paper up to the respectable 
number of over a hundred it is necessary to count in the 
O'Brienites, or at any rate not to count them among the 
Opposition. : , 

Many persons, and also, we note with interest, the 
Times, have been inclined to think that one of the possi- 
bilities of the situation may be the creation of a Moderate 
or “ Centre” Ministry formed out of the moderate elements 
in both parties, a Ministry whose business it should be to 
carry on the affairs of the country for the present. The 
first charge on such a Ministry would be to make adequate 
provision for national defence, and in home affairs to 
endeavour to find a peaceful solution of some of the problems 
which are now distracting the nation. To begin with, as we 
recommend elsewhere, such a Ministry would appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the whole Fiscal question, 
while as regards the Lords, they would attempt to bring 
about a reform of the Upper House which would be just 
and reasonable and fair to both parties. It is hardly 
necessary for the Spectator to say that a Ministry 
so formed, and with such a policy, would have its 
heartiest support. We feel bound to say, however, 
in view of all the circumstances, that such a possibility 
seems to us distinctly too good to be true. Possibly 
if the Duke of Devonshire had been alive his great 
experience, and the confidence reposed in him by the 
country as a whole, would have enabled him to carry 
out the work proposed. Unfortunately, however, there 1s 
no one who can hill his place. Lord Rosebery no doubt 
might do the work; but he has given no sign that 
he is willing to revoke the determination he came to 
some years ago to leave political, though not public, life. 
Lord Cromer, owing to his strength of character, high 
ability, and soundness of judgment, would make an 
admirable head of a moderate Administration, and in 
our opinion the country’s interests would be perfectly safe 
in his hands. We are afraid, however, that though it is 
not in reality an obstacle, the fact of the very short 
apprenticeship that Lord Cromer has served in our political 
life would be made an excuse by many of our politicians 
for declaring that he bad not had enough experience of 
English party politics to enable him to form a Centre 
Government and create the nucleus of a Centre Party. 
We fear, too, that Lord Cromer would himself be an abettor 
of those who raised such doubts, for he is as devoid of 
persoual ambition and the desire to assert himself as 
he is strong in the sense of public duty. He would, we 
believe, require a very great deal of urging to under- 
take the kind of task we have set forth, and we regret 
to say that such urging is not likely to take place in the 
circumstances. 

If for various reasons Lord Rosebery and Lord Cromer 
are ruled out as possible Premiers of a Centre Adminis- 
tration, we are obliged reluctantly to admit that the 
chances of its formation are not great. We cannot think 
of any other public men who would be fitted to preside 
over a non-partisan and non-party Government. All 
other available politicians are too much committed to one 
side or the other. No doubt the circumstances we have 
mentioned would not prevent the formation of a Coalition 
Ministry for carrying on the national affairs, but that, 
it may be pointed out, is a very different thing from 
a Centre Ministry. In the case of a Coalition states- 
men are, as it were, lent by each party to do a certain 
piece of work, but they remain members of their respec- 
tive parties. Hence the short-lived nature of Coalitions. 
They are formed of incompatible, and therefore unstable, 
elements. In existing circumstances a Coalition Ministry 
could only come into being if and when the Liberals had 
made a strong effort to carry on the Government but 
without success, and the Unionists had also either failed 
to hold office or had shown that it would be impossible for 
them even to attempt to do so. As yet none of these things 
have happened, and therefore the talk of coalition is 
premature. Coalitions are like dictatorships,—by their 
nature counsels of despair. 

If we are asked to concentrate our forecast of what is 
likely to take place into a sentence, we should say that in 
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all probability Mr. Asquith’s Administration will. jog on 
for the next year and a half or two years with very little 
power to do harm, but, we trust, with tho necessary 
strength and courage to place the Navy in a. position of 
irresistible force. Even if the Navy holds that position 
at the present moment, it certainly will not hold it in 
two or three years’ time unless a great and scrious effort 
is made by those to whom the government of the country 
is entrusted. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND OF 


LORDS. 


W® have dealt above with the various possibilities 

connected with the passing of the Budget. Ilere 
wo desire to discuss the next move on the political 
chessboard, and the probable action of the Government in 
regard to the House of Lords. How far will they be able 
under existing conditions, and with the majority at their 
command, to carry out the policy advocated by them 
before and during the elections ? ‘The Ministerial policy 
is twofold. In the first place, the Liberals have expressed 
their determination to make it clear that for the future 
the Lords shall be prevented not merely from altering 
Finance Bills but from rejecting them. They are to be 
deprived of all authority in questions of taxation. In 
addition, the Liberal policy, as defined by Mr. Asquith, ia 
not to reform the House of Lords, or to set up a new 
Second Chamber, but to keep the present House of 
Lords as it is, while depriving it of that limited right 
of rejecting legislation which it now claims and exercises 
No one of course claims for the House of Lords an 
absolute right of veto. The most that the Peers claim, 
or have claimed during the past thirty years, is the right 
to insist upon a reference to the electors of legislation 
about which they hold the opinion of the people at large 
to be doubtful. Ifa Bill is thrown out by the House of 
Lords, it is always understood that, should the Govern- 
ment take the opinion of the country and the opinion be 
favourable, the Lords must accept the Bill when next 
presented to them. It is now proposed that this limited 
right of rejection should be taken away, and that in future 
the right of the Lords to reject a Bill shall be limited toa 
single Parliament. This somewhat cryptic utterance is 
understood to mean the adoption in some form or other of 
the principle of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's pro- 
posal,—that the Peers shail only be allowed to reject a 
measure twice, and that if it is sent up to them a third 
time they must on the third time of asking accept it. 

We will deal in order with the prospects of these two 
proposals. Will the Government, as soon as the Budget 
is disposed of, pass through the House of Commons and 
send up to the Lords a declaratory Bill depriving the Peers 
of all participation in financial measures? And if they 
do so, will they be prepared to advise the King to create, 
if necessary, sufficient Peers to pass the said declaratory 
Bill in the Lords? Further, if their advice is not 
accepted, will they resign, and thus bring about another 
Dissolution? No doubt if the Government had secured 
what they believed they would secure at the Election 
which is now closing, a majority of a definite and homo- 
geneous type, they would have adopted this course, and 
in such circumstances the King, who will without question 
act from what wo may term the strict Constitutional 
point of view, might have felt bound to accept the advice 
of his Ministers, yielding, as every part of the Constitu- 
tional machine must yield, to the clearly expressed will 
of the majority of the people. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues can feel that 
the result of the elections will justify them in pushing 
matters to extremes. Conceivably the result of a new 
appeal might be to give them a greatly increased majority, 
but, on the other hand, it might have just the contrary 
effect. In any case, the risks are very great, and for that, 
if for no other reason, moderate counsels are likely to 
prevail. We shall be told, no doubt, that Mr. Asquith 
before the Election declared that he would not continue 
in office unless he obtained guarantees that his policy 
as to the Lords could be carried out. It appears to 
us, however, that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues might 
perfectly well come to the conclusion that in the very 
peculiar circumstances which have now arisen it will not be 
possible to carry into practice the declaration as regards 
guarantees. After all, “the force of circumstances” 
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mtrols Prime Ministers as it does humbler people. To 
re vepeietulh the declaration’ with which we are dealing as a 
pledge would certainly be unreasonable, for it had nothing 
in it in the nature of a contract. No one is in a position 
to say that the Liberal Cabinet would be breaking faith 
by not de trons ce the guarantees in question. Such 
rantees are indeed appropriate rather to the taking of 
office by a new Ministry than to a situation such as the 
present. 

But if moderation is required at the hands of the 
Liberal Government in the interpretation of their some- 
what rash declaration as to guarantees, moderation must 
also be demanded of the House of Lords in their treatment 
of any Bill which may be sent up to them laying down 
the custom of the Constitution in regard to Finance 
Bills. We are not in thesecrets of those who lead opinion 
in the House of Lords, but we should be very much 
——— if the Peers were to refus 30 acceptance of a 
Bill worded so as to declare the inabili ty of the House 
of Lords to reject Money Bills which wer © Money Bills in 
the true sense, and nothing but Money Bills,—that is, 
Bills for the levying of taxes pure and simp sle, and not 
involving non-financial legislation, as did the clauses 
creating the new system of valuation for the Land-taxes. 
No doubt it might be a very difficult piece of drafting to 
define a Money Bill in this sense, but we do not believe 
that the task passes the wit of man. To ap proach the 
problem from another point of view, we do not see that the 
Lords need object to giving up their theoretical right of 
rejecting Finance Bills in the case of Bills limited in 
their operation to one year, for such Bills would always 
be liable to revision in the House of Commons should 
there be a change of opinion in the country. Again, the 
Lords would not show any dereliction in respect “of their 
duty of securing popular control over the Tlouse of 
Commons by abandoning the right of rejecting Bulls which 
merely altered the degree of old taxes, but which involved 
no new principles of taxation. It is quite clear that the 
country assents to the principles of the Income-tax and of 
the Customs-duties. ‘The House of Lords would not, there- 
fore, if our suggestion were adopted, lose that which it values, 
and naturally values,—the right to secure a reference to the 
people in regard to the introduction of novel systems of taxa- 
tion, or of attempts to use Finance Bills to carry legislative 
projects which are not in reality financial. A Bill, then, 
which would deprive the House of Lords in theory as 
well as in practice of the right of rejecting old taxes is a 
Bill to which the Lords could very easily consent. Here 
it may be noted that if the result of the prop osed change 
in the theory of the Constitution were to be as we have 
described—namely, that the consent the House of 
for old taxes 
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Lords should not in future be necessary 
or for their alteration in degree, but only for taxes 
which involve the creation of new machivery and the 


adoption of new principles—the position of the Upper 
House in respect of finance would be like that of the 


Senate under the French Constitution. Unless we are 


mistaken, the Senate cannot alter or reject old taxes, 
even though the degree is varied, but its assent is 
required to the imposition of new forms of taxation. In 
our opinion, if the Government will act on the * 
we have indicated, there is room for compromise, and f 

avoiding that Constitutional struggle which must “wi 


involved in an attempt to declare that the House of Lords 
must lose the whole of its existi zhts not only over 
Tax Bills in the striet e, but ail legislation 
to which has been ; 
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" } Iso over 
ihe lat ‘el “ Finance.’ 

of the problem we are now dis- 


The second portion 
cussing—the right of the Lords to reject or modify 
ordinary legislation upon which they are not satisfied 
that the will of the ple has been expressed—is a very 


peo} 
matter, and involves 
and complex kind. Were the Govern 
h the House of Lords, and to subst 


iderations of the most 
rent pane 
for it a 


different 


dificult 
to abolis 
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bent 
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Second umber based on a democratic suffrage, we 
believe tha they would obtain a very large measure of 


Again, were they to send up to 
asure for reforming fui idamentally 
very strictly the e influ- 


approvs al in P. » count. 7. 
the House of Lor Ils a me 
the present House, and for limiting 


ence of the ] abitert principle and itustncher nominated 
and elected clements, it might well be argued that the 


House of Lords would be unwise to reject such legislation. 
If, however, a Bill is sent to the Peers which mer ly 


abolishes their veto, and with it their House, wiihout 
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whetiadtins anything im its stead, then unquestionably the 
Peers will not only have the right, but it will be their 
mmperative duty, to — such legislation. The country 
desires the reform of the House of Lords, and 1 ivht very 
likely be found to approve of the substitution of &% pure ly 
elective body; but whatever else is doubiful, it is clear 
that the country is net: prepared for single-Chamber govern- 
ment. But siagle- Chamber government is what we sha!] 


have in fact, though not in name, if the House of Lords 
has no right to reject a measure the third time it is sent 
up to it. To pretend otherwise is to shut 0212's eyes 
to facts. 

Suppose for a moment that the House of Lords were 
this spring to pass a Bill for the abolition of its veto 





in the form we have suggested. Immediately the party 
in power, dominated as they are by the Irish vo 
would prese nt a Home-rule Bill to the Upper House 


That Bi 
its rejectic n would of 


would, no doubt, be rejected by the Pvers, 
course not be accepted by the Irish 


I 
naturally ‘from their 


Party. They would insist, and a 
point of view, that exactly the same Bill should at onee be 


sent again to the Lords. If they had weight and powe 
enough to secure its passage once through the House of 
Commons, they would have the power to secure its being 
passed for the second and the third time. ‘Th 
result of the so-called suspensory veto of the Hi of 
Lords would be that Biils would be read nine times 
in the Commons instead of three. The passage of the 
Bill would almost certainly be accomplished by suspend- 
ing the Standing Orders, and passing it through all 

stages at one sitting. The Irish Part ty would 
that the prin ciple of “the Bill, = whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill” was fully maintained. In a \ 
abolition of the Lords’ veto monet merely add another 
to the legislative ceremonial of the House of Com \ 
To prevent its own abolition, if it is unaccompanied by the 
substitution of a new Second Chamber, must then, as we 
nave said ont be the imperative duty of the House of 
Lords, and we hold that it would be justified in running 
all riske j in order to perform that duty. We need hardly 
say that the notion that the Lords are to be frightened by 
the possibility of being deprived of their titles, and of the 
right to be called Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, or Baron 


e only 


use 





in official documents, is one which will not weigh with 
them for an instant. A great many of the most prominent 
Peers would gain, not lose, in polit ical importance by being 


allowed to enter the House of Commons; while the notion 
that any but the very newest creations would lose in 
social prestige by the abolition of the House of Lords 
od absurd. If the How se of Lords is to be de} } wived of 


are to be consulte: l upe ou doubtful | issues, “* 3 far b etter 
be abolished altogether. As we have already said, the 
question of reform is a very different matter, an id ene upon 
which there is a great deal to op sa aid. 

For ourselves, we have always favoured, and continue 
to favour, Lord Newton’s scheme, under which no man 
would sit in the House of Lords merely bec ~ause he was 
the son of his father. He must, in addition, show public 
service, and public service of a ea onsible kind. We ar 
free to confess that we should prefer the establishment 
of an elective Second Whamber on a democratic basis,- 
a Chainbe 


y resem Aine the Senate of the United Stats .g 
or of France, for such a Second House would be a much 
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more efficient imstrument for keeping in check the 
vagaries of irresponsible or temporary majorities in 
the House of Commons than the Peers can ever be. 


We however, that the notion that the House 
of Commons will ever consent to put such a curb on itself 
is not within the range of practical politics. The best that 
we can hope for in the way of increasing the power of the 
Second Chamber is a reformed House of Lords Any 
reasonable scheme, therefore, of reform of the House of 
Lords which can be dev ised, and especially one which will 
give a larger proportion of voting-power to the Liberal 
Party, should be accorded the fullest and fairest considera- 
tion. It will, we expect, be impossible to suggest any scheme 
which will give what many Liberals seem now bent upon 
having,—a Second Chamber which will necessarily say 
ditto to the Liberal m ajority in the Commons; but any 
plan which would increase the power of the Liberal section 
in the Lords would be welcome. We must not forget, 
however, that the brake is an instrument which is meant 
to be used downhill; and not on the level. 


ecornise, 
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CRIME AND THE PRESS IN INDIA. 


TYE first Session of the reconstructed Imperial Legis- 

lative Council at Calcutta opened on Tuesday under 
the shadow of another political crime. The day before 
Police-Inspector Shams-ul-Alam was shot dead in the 
High Court while taking part in the trial of those who 
are accused of conspiring to overthrow the Government 
by the use of bombs. The fact that the murder was 
committed in open Court, in the presence of all the 
symbols of the law, is only a more than usually dramatic 
proof that the present conspiracy in India aims at making 
government impossible. There is nothing racial or sectarian 
in the conspiracy ; any one who avowedly helps the Govern- 
ment to perform its simplest duties may be a marked man 
and fall a victim at any moment. The murders of the Public 
Prosecutor in the Alipur trial, of Sir Curzon Wyllie and 
Dr. Laleaca, of Mr. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, and 
now the murder of Police-Inspector Shams-ul-Alam, as 
well as the various attempts on the lives of other officials, 
all bear the same stamp. British administration is to be 
paralysed as a preliminary to being removed. 

We need hardly say that, however far the practice of 
political assassination—a new thing in India—may be 
carried, there will never be anything even remotely 
resembling paralysis. Government will unflinchingly go 
on. Lord Morley and Lord Minto have agreed to pursue 
a policy of political concession, as contrasted with the 
policy of higher political efficiency, on the old lines, which 
Lord Morley has attributed to Lord Curzon. So be it, as 
Lord Morley says; we have yet to see whether the results 
will be encouraging or disappointing, but at all events the 
new era is being entered upon with a reasoned hopefulness 
and an earnest intention to extract from it all the good that 
is possible. But this policy of political concession, which 
was originated spontaneously by Lord Minto and was not 
in uny sense extorted by intimidation, is definitely designed 
to co-exist with the absolute and permanent retention of 
British sovereignty. ‘“ We do not know how to leave 
India,” said John Bright, “ and therefore let us see if we 
know how to govern it.” It remains as true now as when 
Bright spoke these words just after the Mutiny that we 
do not know how to leave India. We do not know because 
we cannot permit ourselves to have any knowledge of such 
a gigantic and infamous dereliction of duty as to leave 
the diverse and conflicting elements of India to fight for 
mastery among themselves, and ultimately, when they are 
stricken and exhausted, to fall a prey to the invasion 
of barbarous marauders. 

We must not write now of the extremely interesting and 
sincere review of political events in which at the opening 
of the Legislative Council Lord Minto traced the develop- 
ment of the present reforms ; for the minds of all men are 
much more deeply concerned with his important announce- 
ment that a Bill was to be introduced on the following Friday 
to curb the literary license which has been so industriously 
watering the poisonous growths of anarchy. Before these 
lines can appear in print the text of the measure will have 
been published. We can hardly say how much we dislike, 
in ordinary circumstances and on ordinary grounds, any 
restriction of the freedom of the Press. We all know the 
arguments against restriction,—the Press is a safety-valve ; 
it is better to have subversive or criminal tendencies openly 
declared than to have them driven underground where they 
work invisibly,and perhaps more dangerously ; the mere 
fact of restriction is itself a grievance, and makes martyrs 
of men who would not otherwise have discovered that they 
had a grievance at all; and so forth. The reasons against 
meddling with the freedom of the Press might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 3ut let us remember a most 
important and distinguishing fact which may, and in 
the present case certainly does, make all the principles 
we have mentioned inapplicable to India. The mind of 
the Eastern man is not the mind of the Western man. 
And if we had to point to the extreme examples of 
the difference between East and West, we should point 
to Englishmen on the one hand and to the natives of 
India on the other. 

What is a matter of principle when we are dealing with 
our own political existence ceases entirely to be a matter 
of principle under Oriental conditions. It becomes a 
matter of expediency. The maintenance of order is the 
first duty of Government, but under the régime of the last 
two or three years in India, where license has responded 





freely to indulgence, order has not been maintained. That 
is the simple fact which Lord Minto has to face. At the 
present rate a point would sooner or later be reached at 
which government worthy of the name could not be 
carried on. While we have been acting with patience and 
tolerance the conspirators have read in our demeanour 
the signals of weakness or fear. Englishmen, with 
their long-established prepossessions in favour of uni- 
versal freedom, have been very unwilling and very slow 
to believe this; yet those who understand most about 
the native mind—namely, natives themselves—have told 
us that our self-restraint was misinterpreted from 
beginning to end, and that they could not conceive 
how we could be so blind to obvious facts. If the 
government of India were in their hands, they said, they 
would know how to blot out the present conspiracy quickly 
and finally with such measures of repression as we have 
not even dreamed of introducing. We should never of 
course accept any of the wilder suggestions of natives for 
ending the conspiracy, for the burden we have laid upou 
ourselves requires us to be temperate and just even though 
it be to our own cost. But Lord Minto does most plainiy 
recognise that the time has come when a stringent law 
must be put into force against those native newspapers, 
pamphlets, and circulars which are far and wide intro- 
ducing a terrible virus into impressionable minds. The 
incitements to murder are not always conveyed in clear 
and direct language, but they are unmistakable incite- 
ments nevertheless ; they are read as such, and do their 
work just as effectually as if they were explicit instructions 
to an assassin. This is the kind of instigation which has 
not previously come under the law, but is now to be 
brought under it. The most deplorable fact about the 
recent assassinations is that they have nearly all been 
perpetrated by young men, scarcely more than boys, who 
have acted in a semi-hypnotised state as the instruments 
of older and more astute schemers. ‘The latter have taken 
very good care of their own skins, but their agents, 
curiously enough, have displayed a perfectly fanatical 
indifference to their fate. In most cases they have stood 
still to be arrested, and expressed their satisfaction that 
their work was done. The murderer of Shams-ul-Alam 
admitted freely that he was ordered to do the deed by a 
secret society. 

We have no manner of doubt as to the imperative 
necessity of the new law against the Press. Exactly the 
same reasons which made Lord Morley consent to the 
revival of an old law for the deportation of certain fanatical 
agitators hold good now. Lord Morley then said ;—* See 
the emergency and the risk. Nobody appreciates more 
intensely than I do the danger, the mischief, and a 
thousand times in history the iniquity, of what is called 
‘reason of State.’ I know all about that. It is full of 
mischief and full of danger; but so is sedition, and we 
should have incurred criminal responsibility if we had 
opposed the resort to this law.” The Times correspondent 
tells us that when Lord Minto announced the forth- 
coming introduction of his Bill the applause in the 
Council Chamber was led by the Indian members 
We aro not surprised. It is, as we have said, the 
Indians who understand the nature of the conspiracy best 
who are most convinced of the necessity of new methods 
of grappling with it. We heartily congratulate Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley on showing once more that they 
are strong enough not to fear the shallow, if plausible, 
accusation that they are false to the political principles of 
a lifetime. “See the emergency and the risk.” These 
much more than justify the measures they propose to take. 
As John Stuart Mill said, people are untitted for more 
than a limited and qualified freedom when they will not 
co-operate with the law in the repression of evil-doers. To 
say that co-operation has been withheld in India is to 
make a very mild statement of the case. 

THE NEMESIS OF WORDS. 
T IBERATL opinion seems a good deal divided as to the 

4 meaning and outcome of the elections. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his special supporters in the 
Press are, or appear to be, perfectly happy. For them a 
majority is a majority. Amount, composition, com- 
parison with a previous majority, have no place in their 
reading of the situation. The Election is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Election. The Ministerial victories have beon 
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won in his name andonhis policy. He has stood between 
his more timid colleagues and inevitable defeat. He has 
seattered the forees of reaction, so that all that beer, 
bribery, and brutal intolerance, social and political, have 
done is to give Mr. Asquith a solid following of, say, a 
hundred and twenty tried partisans. What if these 
figures compare but poorly with those of 1906? They 
will serve. ‘The Ministerial lobby in the new Parliament 
will be less crowded than in the old one, but when the 
Liberal tellers take their places on the Speaker’s right the 
exact numbers they have to report will be of little moment. 
In every important division the Liberal Government will 
he at least a hundred better than their opponents, and for 
all working purposes each man who composes it is as good 
es three. The great heart of the country beats as it beat 
in 1906, and if its veins are a little less full of blood than 
they four years ago, it is all the healthier for the 
change. Enormous majorities have their drawbacks ; just 
to compass the three figures is all that the practical 
politician cares for. It is a falling off, no doubt, 
but it is Mr. Lloyd George whom the party has to 
thank that things are no worse. His Saxon plain- 
ness of speech—we imagine that even Celtic eloquence 
will not disdain to be called Saxon when we explain 
that all we mean by the adjective is what is some- 
times called abusive—has done more to keep the party 
in office than all the mild expostulations of his 
fellow-Ministers; and now the only question that remains 
to be settled is how long it will be before Mr. Lloyd 
George becomes in form what he already is in fact,—the 
master spirit of the Cabinet. 

That “in pemmican”’ is the Lloyd George view of the 
situation, but let us hasten to say that it is by no means the 
view that prevails in Liberal circles. There is another 
nt of feeling which insists on weighing a majority 
Judged by this test, the Liberal 
triumph is shorn of a good deal of its glory. No doubt 
a& majority is a majority, be it small or great; but when 
it is a question of what the Government will do with 
it, size and character become elements which cannot be 
treated as of no account. Thuse who look at the election 
in this temper are quite ready to admit that they hve 
made the Budget safe and will probably lead to some 
statutory limitation of the Peers’ intervention im financial 
questions. But when their more enthusiastic fellows pro- 
claim the “fundamental fact” that a majority of over 
a hundred is enough to destroy the absolute veto of the 
Lords, and that the Prime Minister will enter upon this 
task as firm in purpose and as confident in expectation as 
if that hundred bad come back multiplied by four, th 
cooler spirits we have in mind tell a very different story. 
We read, for example, in a Liberal journal, t the Aberdeen 
Free Press, a prediction that the Election “ will lead to a 
read justi rent of the oe sin the Cabinet and in the 
party. A huge majority has been squandered, and the 
policy of the great frontal attack on the Lords has not 
proved SO OVE ae ‘lmingly popular with the country as was 
expeeted.” These cautious persons do not deny that Mr. 
Lloyd George has been powerful factor in the contest, 
but they find the evidence of his influence in the fact that 
the majority is no largerthan it is. Mr. Lloyd George's 
own exp 1ation is that what his speeches did was to make 
thoroughgoing Liberals see that it was worth while going 
to the poll. Without him they would have doubted. ‘They 
would have asked themselves in what way a Budget de- 
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nded only by Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey differed 
from other Bud rets. It was from Mr. loyd George’s 
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they needed, and went and voted Liberal instead of sitting 
sulkily at home. But for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
reaction would have been as rampant in the “‘Westhern 
Lorouchs as in the Southern counties. 

For ourselves, we believe that Mr. Lioyd George’s 
theory of his share in the elections is wrong. ‘The 
Budget would have been quite good enough for the 
class to which Mr. Lloyd George specially appealed 
without the additional glosses by which he and Mr. 
Churchill made its meaning plainer. Even if they 
would have liked still more a revolution in full flower, 


they would for the present have put up with the bud. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could only have 
believed this, he might havo retained a good many votes 





which his persistence in the a ~ sales y has th r 
away. Ifard words break no bones, but they do not make 
the owner of the bones like the speaker who uses them 
any better. If he has bcen in doubt which way to vote at 
starting, a few speeches of Mr. Lloyd George are very 
well ealeulated to give him the certainty he is in search of, 
We are quite ready to believe that Mr. Lloyd George had 
no idea of the efiect that his oratory sometimes had on 
large sections of the electorate. Possibly, for example, he 
thought that to speak of a Peer becoming a lem 
simply by being “ the first of the litter” was only to } ) 
hereditary principle in a more telling li But a great 
s 








light. 
many Enzhshmen are still esteemed for their fathers’ sakes 
as well as for their own, and for a Cabinet Mi — ) 
descend to mere vulgarity in describing the family relat 

is one of many proofs that, however well Mr. Lloyd George 
may have known the audience he was addressing, he knew 
very little of the larger audience outside. He was 
a Budget which in the opinion of large classes of pe 
would make them appreciably poorer. When Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Haldane recommended these provisions to Parlia- 
ment this effect was minimised and regretted. The 
Minister’s object was to show either that the burden of 
the new taxes had been exaggerated, or that they were only 
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unposed because any other way of raising the money needed 
by the State would shift the burden to ‘shoulde rs still less 
able to bear it. Mr. Lioyd George’s method was of quite an 


opposite kind. He laid all the em phasis he eould give his 
words on the very point which his colleagues had sought 
to soften. On his lips the Budget became a righteot 
exhibition of penal justice. He began by lecturing and 
ended by taxing. It was not enough that a Duke should 
have to pay more to the State than he bad paid hitherto. 
This was only the bare fact which it was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s business to adorn with al] the minatory 
additions that his fertile oratory could devise. His ono 
object seemed to be to accompany every new inge rst 
with a proper number of slaps in the face. The Peers 
might well have said to him: “ Preachee or floggee, but no 
preachee and floggee too.” Words of the kind favoured 
by Mr. Lloyd George are indeed winged. They fly in all 
directions. They cause irritation—sometimes very fierce 
irritation—in quarters which the speaker never dreamed 
of their reaching. And all for what? To sect 
that were secured already, to alienate votes which until 
then would probably have been given to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
party. 

We have no doubt that these commonplaces now find 
favour im many quarters. Many Liberals, including, it 
may be, some Liberal Ministers, are quite willing to be 
very faithful with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
marvel at his inability to foresee the natural consequence 
of his own strange want of judgment. We shall be very 
glad if this should prove to be the tone in which he will be 
welcomed by colleagues and supporters when he comes 
back with the excitement of his local victories still unabated. 
There is no longer any doubt that the result of the 
elections will leave the present Government in office, and 
in that case it is greatly to be desired that they should 
take a just and reasonable view of the Parliamentary 
situation, realise clearly what is within their power 
and what beyond it, and cut their legislative coat accord- 
ing to the greatly lessened amount of cloth which the 
country has given them. Left to himself, this is — likely 
to be the course that will approve itself to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and to convince bim of such = asant truths may tax 
the powers of the rest of the Cabinet. Yet we are ro 
quite without a feeling of sympathy for the Minister wh 
will have to undergo this salutary discipline. The limits 
of a Prime Minister’s power to curb an intemperate 
colleague have never been exactly defined; but there can 
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be no question that such a power exists. Did it not exist 
Cabinet government wou!d be impossible. There could be 
no corporate responsibility in a Ministry every member of 
which was free to express himself on public questions in 


That Mr. Asquith approved ef 
Mr. Lloyd George’s cratorical excesses we do not for a 
moment believe. But we are not so sure that he did not 
tolerate them on account of some supposed benefit that 
they were to do to the Liberal In that case, Mr. 
Lloyd George may complain with some reason that if he is 
to be condemned for his words after the elections, he 
might have been recommended to keep the door of his lips 
a little more carefully while the elections were either m 


whatever way he liked. 
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progress or being prepared for. Still, it is better to be 
wise after the event than not at all, and as Mr. Lloyd 
George seems not likely to find this out for himself, we 
can but wish success to those who undertake to teach 


it him. 





COMMISSION ON THE FISCAL 
PROBLEM. 


{7 HATEVER may happen in the few constituencies 
W which still remain to be polled, it is now abundantly 
clear that the Liberals, if they reccive the support of the 
Nationalists and of the Labour Party, will for a time com- 
mand a majority in the new Parliament. To this extent it 
must be frankly admitted that Tariff Reform has suffered 
defeat, and Tariff Reformers will be very foolish if they 
do not search their hearts to ascertain how their defeat 
arose. When Parliament was dissolved the Liberals were 
evidently elated with the belief that the cry of “Down 
with the Lords!” would sweep the country. That cry has 
failed. The people have declined to interest themselves very 
seriously in the merely Constitutional aspects of the struggle 
between the two Houses. In spite, however, of the failure 
of the attack on the Lords, the popular judgment has, on 
the whole, gone against the alternative policy put forward 
by the Tariff Reformers,—not by a large vote, no doubt, 
but. still by one which, as Unionists, Imperialists, and 
anti-Socialists as well as Tariff Reformers, they cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Yet the circumstances in which the struggle was 
fought were such as to give to the Tariff Reformers as 
good a chance of victory as they are likely to have under 
existing conditions. All over the country deep resent- 
ment had been created by the ranting speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and thousands of moderate Liberals and 
Free-trade Unionists were, like the Spectator, drawn back 
to the Unionist Party because they felt that the danger 
of “Lloyd-Georgeism” was unquestionably greater than 
the danger of Tariff Reform. Added to this was the very 
important fact that in many parts of the country trade was 
depressed. Constantly working men were heard to say in 
reply to the Free-trade canvassers: “ Well, things are so 
bad now that a change can’t hurt us. We may as well 
try.” It is hardly likely that these two favourable circum- 
stances will again be found in concurrence. The shaking 
which the Liberals have received in the elections just 
drawing to a close will very possibly have taught them 
some wisdom, and, at any rate for a time, they will tread 
more softly. Nor can the Tariff Reformers count on a 
constant period of trade depression, and when trade is 
flourishing people will not change their fiscal system, 
whatever it be. “ Let well alone” is an old maxim of 
human wisdom, and a very good one. 

We ask Tariff Reformers, then, with all respect, and in 
no unsympathetic or prejudiced spirit, to have the courage 
to face these facts. No doubt they won from certain 
points of view a moral victory, but in a strict electoral 
sense they have been beaten in the United Kingdom as 
a whole, and very badly beaten in many of the principal 
industrial constituencies. As the Times frankly says, 
“it must be recognised that to carry Tariff Reform in the 
face of these constituencies is impossible.” That being 
80, what Tariff Reformers have to consider is whether 
they will really gain by pinning the Unionist Party to 
Tariff Reform, and fighting on desperately, perhaps for 
twenty years, in the hope of winning to their cause con- 
stituencies which on two successive occasions—in 1906 
and 1910—have so emphatically declared against them. 
We know perfectly well that there are some Tariff 
Reformers who are so enthusiastic for their cause, and so 
convinced of its truth, that they live in daily hope of the 
whole country being converted to their faith before the 
following morning. Such men as these we can and do 
respect, but we cannot pretend to look at matters through 
their eyes. Like all honest enthusiasts, they have their 
place in the world; but they are not practical politicians. 
The practical politician has to adopt means to ends, and 
in all sincerity we ask practical Tariff Reformers whether 
they do not think that they would do better by demanding 
that the whole question should be referred to an impartial 
Royal Commission. 

Such a proposal cannot be expected to come from the 
Liberal Party. The Liberals are astute enough to realise 
the full electoral value of Tariff Reform to them. They 
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would like to keep “ Food-Taxes” for ever emblazoned on 
the banners of their political rivals. It was the Tariff 
Reformers who gave them their unprecedented majority 
in 1906, and again in 1910 they owe to the Tariff Re- 
formers a very considerable proportion of such majority 
as they still command. In saying this we are 
of course aware that Tariff Reform per se has made 
considerable progress in the country, and we are quite 
willing to admit that in many cases it has won 
seats for the Unionist Party on its own merits. Our 
point is that it has prevented the winning of a greater 
number of seats than it has won. Lancashire is the 
most striking example. In the main Lancashire is a 
Tory county. It is passionately devoted to the Volun- 
tary schools which the Liberal Party wish to destroy. 
It has few sympathies with ordinary Radical fads, and 
even the appearance of the Labour Party would not have 
sufficed to break up a strong Tory majority in Lancashire 
unless the industry upon which the county lives had been 
threatened by Tariff Reform. To a lesser extent the same 
line of reasoning applies to a large number of other 
industrial constituencies, and we hold that, looking at the 
two Elections of 1906 and 1910, Tariff Reform per se, and 
considered in isolation, has been a hindrance, and not a 
help, to the Unionist Party. 

But though this is our opinion, we are quite willing 
to admit that we cannot be regarded as_ impartial 
judges in this matter. It may be that we are blinded 
by prejudice, and that the advocacy of food-taxes, which 
we are told are an essential feature of Tariff Reform, 
did not have a deterrent effect in the North, or indeed agy- 
where. Even if we assume, however, that Tariff Reform 
is a winning card, that assumption does not in the least 
militate against the proposal we are here putting forward. 
If it be true that the country wants Tariff Reform, it 
must also want to know how such a great change can be 
brought about, and the best way of acquiring that know- 
ledge is to refer the question to a Royal Commission. 
Much of course depends upon the terms of reference, and, 
as Free-traders, we should have little fear in permitting 
the Tariff Reformers to draw up the instruction to the 
Royal Commission. Trying to put ourselves into their 
shoes, we suggest something like the following: “To 
inquire what changes, if any, should be made in 
the present fiscal system of the United Kingdom in 
order to secure closer Imperial unity, freer access 
to foreign markets, and more regular employment at 
home.” 

This formula, except for the necessarily precautionary 
words “if any,” virtually concedes the main assumption 
of the Tariff Reformers. It only asks that a body of 
impartial men should be appointed to consider precisely 
what can and ought to be done. Even if a Tariff 
Reform majority were returned, it would probably 
be compelled to take some such step as this before 
attempting legislation. Therefore all that we are pro- 
posing is that the Unionist Party should appeal to the 
country with a formula which would in no way handicap 
Tariff Reformers, but which would permit Free-traders 
loyally to co-operate with them. Free-traders want 
all the three things specified above. They want closer 
Imperial unity; they want freer access to foreign markets; 
they want more regular employment at home. Where 
they differ from Tariff Reformers is in not believing that 
these things can be secured by means of tariffs. But 
their faith is as strong as that of the most bigoted Tariff 
teformer, and they are quite willing to put that faith to 
the test of impartial examination. Surely Tariff Reformers 
will not suggest that they have not an equally well- 
grounded faith, and that they are afraid to face impartial 
inquiry. Moreover, we repeat that by accepting such a 
method of dealing with the problem as that proposed, 
Tariff Reformers give up nothing. There will be no 
shelving of the question; there will not even be extra 
delay ; the whole change will be that the country will 
be asked in advance to refer the matter to a Royal 
Commission instead of first being asked to give authority 
for Tariff Reform, and then having to wait until a 
Commission has decided how Tariff Reform is to be carried 
out in practice. 

So far we have looked at the problem from the point 
of view of the man who is a Tariff Reformer first and last; 
but with all respect to some of our journalistic con- 
temporaries, such a man is a rarity, Tariff Reformers are 
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also strong and patriotic Unionists and Conservatives. 
They are opposed to the breaking up of the United 
Kingdom ; they are opposed to running any risks in the 
matter of naval defence; they are opposed to the destruc- 
tion of the Voluntary schools; they are opposed to Dis- 
establishment; and, finally, they are opposed to Socialism 
and to measures which would have the effect of bringing 
Socialism nearer. On all these matters we are heartily 
with them,—so heartily that we have thought it not only 
allowable, but imperatively necessary, to sink for the time 
our Free-trade views and support Tariff Reformers 
through thick and thin. By themselves, however, Tariff 
Reformers, even when supported by moderate influences 
like our own, are not, as this Election has proved, strong 
enough to resist these imminent dangers. In spite of the 
help they have received from many Free-traders, they 
are still too weak to command a majority, because so 
many other Free-traders have voted against them. By 
the method we suggest all Conservatives could once more 
be brought under one banner, and, more than that, they 
would be able to add to their army a vast number of 
moderate Liberals who are disgusted with the present 
tendencies of the Liberal Party. We should thus be 
able to create once more a real Conservative Party, 
commanding the support of all the moderate elements 
in the kingdom, and capable of keeping at bay those 
who in their recklessness would destroy the very bases 
of our civilisation. 





CHRIST'S PENETRATION. 

FYPN\HE influence of our Lord’s miraculous knowledge of the 

future appears to have kept many from an inquiry into 
His knowledge of the world. Yet when we have excluded 
the instances in which a supernatural insight seems neces- 
sarily to be attributed to Him, surely there must remain much 
that we may explain in another way. In these cases we may 
well believe we see the achievements of that infinite sympathy 
and love with which the human mind of Christ encountered 
the minds of men. “ Love,” says Jowett, “ becomes the 
interpreter of how men think, and feel, and act; and supplies 
the place of, or passes into a worldly prudence wiser than, the 
prudence of this world.” These words were applied in the 
first instance to the Apostle Paul, but they must find their 
supreme illustration in Him to Whom St. Paul aseribed all 
that he had of spiritual power. 

The Gospels give abundant testimony to Christ’s knowledge 
of the byways and intricacies of the heart. We do well to 
remind ourselves that it was His capacity for forming a just 
estimate of the words and professions of men which suggested 
St. John’s comment that “he knew what was in man.” The 
eccasion was one of those visits to Jerusalem when our Lord's 





power over sickness and disease had sent a wave of excite- 
ment through the city, and many had been swept into a belief 
which was, however, far removed from faith. To them Jesus 
did not commit Himself. It was the same transient impression 
of wonder that ata later period led the multitude to attempt to 
make Him King against His will. Many leaders in religion 
and in other spheres, some of them men with a reputation 
for shrewdness and calculation, have been glad to accept a 
blind and ill-founded loyalty in the mistaken hope that it 
would stand the strain of experience. But Jesus recognised 
the futility of attempting to build an enduring edifice on such 
foundations. 

Christ knew how impressionable were the minds He had to 
deal with, and distrusted an enthusiasm which had no root in 
conviction. It is no contradiction, but rather a 
quence, of this statement to say that He saw with terrible 
distinctness the difficulties that lie in the way of any appeal 
to the highest energies of the human heart. No great teacher 
has ever realised more plainly the limitations of logic and 
reason 23 instruments of persuasion. Without doubt it is 
only another evidence of our Lord's knowledge of the world 
that the Gospel makes its primary appeal to the seat of the 
passions and desires,—the citadel of life. In a passage not 
untouched with irony He has exemplified the invincible 
prejudices that enthral the mind :—“ For John came neither 
exting nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The 
Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of 
Such a passage as this must 
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publicans and sinners.” 


always be discouraging to those who cherish the belief that 








ignorance is the only sin, and that truth need only be demon. 
strated in order to conquer. Jesus, however, had formed a 
truer estimate of the capacity for obstinate rebellion that 
is latent in every worldly mind: “Ii they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” When Christ paid this tribute to the t nacity 
of unbelief, there were no doubt many who thought the saying 
little more than a rhetorical flourish. The empty tomb has 
given the words an illustration which they lacked when first 
spoken, and the result should assuredly not make it harder for 
us to accept them in their literal sense; yet it is certain that 
many Christians to-day believe that a scientifically attested 
resurrection would convert the world. So far as history can 
teach us anything on such a subject, it confirms the words of 
Christ. Mr. Andrew Lang in his recent study of the life of 
Jeanne d’Are tells how she resisted the commands of her 
saints for four years before yielding to the urgency of the 
visions. Nor, so far as we can learn, was she less persuaded 
of the reality of the appearances during these years than in 
the twelve months of her mission. Incidentally, in the same 
work, we read of men who told their priests bow they had 
deliberately postponed duties laid upon them, as they them- 
selves believed, by veritable heavenly messengers, until! at last 
they were more violently impelled to obedience. Quite apart 
from their specific credibility, these stories belp us to realise 
that many minds are steeled in advance even against the 
persuasion of a miracle. 

The only influence which Christ ever condescended to exert 
was spiritual, and He was well aware that the worldly mind 
sets little store by spiritual things. “If Machiavelli had 
been at Jerusalem two thousand years ago,” Lord Morley 
remarks, “ he might have found nobody of any importance in 
his eyes, save Pontius Pilate and the Roman legionaries.” 
Although the famous Fiorentine was not in Jerusalem in 
the days of our Lord, there was no lack of persons like- 
minded in their contempt of moral forces. Social values in 
Judea varied a little from those we are acquainted with, for 
among the Jews the sanctions of the law came in to com- 
plicate those personal estimates which we are content to state 
in terms of wealth and authority. Still, we may say that 
the highest part of character had as little to do then with a 
man’s position and acceptability in society as it has at the 
present time. Our Lord Himself had experience of the scant 
courtesy which is more imsulting than neglect. He reclined 
at the rich man’s table, and discovered that He was there 
more as an object of interest to the friends of His host than 
“T entered into thine house, thou gavest me no 
water for my feet...... Thou gavest me no kiss...... 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint.” This incident 
occurred late in His ministry, but He appears to have known 
from the first how little satisfying either His personality or 
His mission would be to the worldly minded. He was 
never blind to the fact that He did not meet the popular 
conception of the Messiah. It scarcely needed His lowly 
estate, and apparently commonplace origin, to ensure that 
He should be “despised and rejected of men.” But there 
is a strong filament of tradition indicating that wherever 
He went men felt the irregularity of His procedure, and 
desired to know whence His authority was derived; and 
that in Judea it was a difficulty that He was believed to be 
a Galilean, while in Galilee people were estranged by the facts 
of His early life. “Is not this the carpenter's son? is not 
his mother called Mary? and his brethren and his 
sisters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man 
all these things?” It was His complete perception of all 
this that led our Lord to say that to be able to accept Him 
was in itself a proof of a man’s strength of soul: “ Blessed is 
he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” Assuredly those 
who were able to estimate truly the significance of His per- 
sonality in the face of so much depreciation and criticism must 
have been happy in the possession of no small amount of 


as a guest. 


independence and spirituality of mind. 

There is a gospel within our Gospels which is written “in 
tables that are hearts of flesh.” It is the impression that 
Christ made on the men and women He met, and it shows 
again and again how keenly they felt His penetration. When 
they speak most about themselves they tell us even more 
about Him and that strange power by which He compelled 
their confidences and explanations. He must so often have 
witnessed the shifts and subterfuges of those who wera 
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subjected to His gaze that when He tells in the parable 
how the guests “ with one consent began to make excuse,” we 
feel He is only giving a transcript of His own experience. 
From the woman of Samaria and Zaccheus the tax-gatherer 
to the rich young ruler and Pilate himself, we hear the per- 
sistent echoes of an apologia pro vitd sud,—the appropriate 
utterance of the soul brought face to face with Christ. Where 
He came men felt they had a background to life, and saw it, 
as if for the first time, in all its naked responsibility. For 
every one this was a moment of testing. In some, like 
Zacchwus, it awoke a victorious agony of repentance. To him 
Christ came as a reinforcement to his better self. But in 
others this penetration roused only a sense of resentment. It 
was His shattering exposition of their motives and hypocrisy 
that exasperated the Scribes and Pharisees, and led them at 
last to compass His death. No purpose can be served by 
multip!ying instances of the disruptive and winnowing effects 
of this peculiar penetration. It was the fan in His hand with 
which He separated the wheat from the chaff. Through it 
all He was quietly aware, and even declared, that the men He 
did rot win must become His enemies. 

It is a consoling reflection to the believer that Christ, Whose 
knowledge of humanity was perfect, should yet have called 
men to so high an endeavour. The Beatitudes appear to us 
the rewards and inspirations of a moral heroism; but He 
seemed confident that they would not appeal to men in vain. 
The whole story of the Crucifixion, too, as we find it in the 
Gospels, is significant of a daring faith in mankind. There 
are surely no words in sacred history more touched by the 
spirit of mystic adventure than those in which our Lord 
foretold the attraction of His Cross. But even if one were 
permitted to imagine, against the facts, that a destructive 
criticism had triumpited all along the line of New Testament 
study, two great pillar truths about Jesus would still stand 
out from the ruin: that He showed a unique ard realistic 
knowledge of character, and that He firmly believed in the 
possibilities of the race. And certainly it would not be a 
smal! encouragement, to those who have to face the facts of 
life and to meet the threat of an inscrutable future, to reflect 
that the wisest mind and the most potent influence in history 
looked out upon the world with hope. And to the Christian 
Christ’s penetration means much more than that. 





THE DISPARAGEMENT OF ENGLAND. 
F Englishmen were to believe all that has been said to 
their disadvantage by those who are displeased at the 
turn the voting has taken in the English county divisions, they 
would indeed have a dismal picture of themselves. They 
would believe that every man who is employed upon the land, 
or who, by living in some small county town, comes more con- 
sciously than is possible in the great industrial centres within 
the range and influence of a Peer or local territorial magnate, 
is only one of a flock of sheep who can be driven bleating in 
unison to the polling-booths. This man consents, according 
to the fashionable Radical view, to every kind of intimidation 
and social cajolery. He has not got a soul which he can call 
his own. And in contrast to all this, our attention is invited 
to the splendid spectacle of the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Welsh electors. Behold the level-headedness, the shrewd 
sense, the cool logic, the independence and fidelity of the 
Scotch! Mark the romantic constancy of the Irish! Learn 
a leston from the unchanging and fervid convictions of 
gallant little Wales! 

A General Election is a harvest of exaggerated and unjust 
statements; but we do not know that injustice has often been 
carried further without rebuke than it has during the past 
few weeks in the disparagement by Liberals and Liberal 
newspipers of all that part of England which is not included 
in the manufacturing districts of the North—Remember 
too, as is pointed out by the writer of a letter in the Times, 
that in 1906, when the English counties went the other way, 
the Liberal Press found the rural voters of the South and 
West to be of almost heroic mould. Did feudalism, by some 
miracle, temporarily cease to exist in that year P—One thing, 
however, is more noticeable than the vigour with which the 
disparagement has been carried on, and that is the wildness 
with which Englishmen have accepted it. Their complacency 
cannot be wholly due to lethargy, nor can it be due 
to a belief that what is said of them is substantially 
true. The fact, we fancy, is ‘that Englishmen have long 





made it a practice to accept criticism for what it is worth and 
never to resent it. They are not, then, in the position of a 
man who is too lazy or too cowardly to answer an insult; they 
note the hostile criticism, possibly profit by it if it contains 
any sense, and after examination reject it with amused 
indulgence if it does not. It may be said that people who 
quietly pass over such damaging statements as have been 
made are without proper pride, For our part, we prefer to 
believe that it is a very distinct virtue in an Englishman to 
be able to listen to injurious criticisms without flying into a 
passion. Of course there is another possible view which 
ought not to be forgotten,—that Englishmen have the pride 
which apes humility. This is, perhaps, the American view of 
Englishmen. Americans hold that it is just as blameworthy 
to underestimate your capacities as to overestimate them ; and 
the affectation of humility being on the whole a worse vice than 
boasting, they are tempted to avoid the mistake of slipping over 
on the wrong side of the line. But we cannot accept this view. 
We are persuaded that the Englishman listens patiently to 
criticism because he believes it to be quite conceivable, and 
indeed highly probable, that other races can do things better 
than himself. If we read the history of the Crimean War, 
for instance, we find that Englishmen believed that they had 
all the lessons in leadership and in the management of com- 
missariat to learn from the French. At a certain period 
scarcely more than one voice was raised in protest against 
this distortion of the facts. And even after the war, when 
in a fuller light the minds of Englishmen were bent on 
reform, they desired nothing better than to have a Frenchified 
Army. After the Franco-German War they believed that the 
art of military organisation and strategy had been revealed 
only to the Germans; and the demand went forth for a 
Germanised Army. No doubt the German Army is the most 
wonderful military machine in existence, but we still think 
there are many respects in which a less handsome willing- 
ness to assume the perfection of other people might serve 
Englishmen better. 


In what we have just said we have been thinking, of course, 
rather of educated, articulate Englishmen who could instantly 
express their resentment at unfair criticism if they felt so 
inclined. But the chief victims of the present disparagement 
are those who cannot so easily make their displeasure known. 
As it is, however, we suspect that a good many agricultural 
voters have reached the point of genuinely resenting the 
repeated accusations that they have no spirit, and that they 
are all amenable to the combined influences of landlordism 
and beer. A disciplined nation, whose amiable habit it is to 
bow to authority, no doubt finds it difficult to disbelieve any 
statement which is impressed upon it ex cathedra with a 
sufficient number of repetitions. But we are bold enough to 
say that the familiar and sweeping assertion that the agricul- 
tural labourer dares not vote Radical for fear of losing his 
job is absolutely without foundation. Agricultural labourers, 
on the contrary, are, to their credit, a highly independent 
class. They do not like being asked too many questions, and 
we strongly suspect that most of them, if they felt that unfair 
pressure was being put upon them, would vote “ wrong” if 
only to spite their employers. After all, the ballot is secret 
when a man chooses to keep it so. 


Our assertion of the independence of 
labourers docs not in the least disregard or exclude a 
certain amount of make-believe, and of currying of favour, 
by those who are conscious of the worldly advantages of 
“keeping in” with their employers. The present writer 
has a particular estate in mind where for a great many 
years at elections the labourers have gone ostentatiously 


agricultural 


to the poll liberally bedecked with the Tory colour. He 
happened to find out that all these men were Radicals. He 
also found out that they unfailingly voted Radical. The 


reason why they pretended to be Tories was, as one of them 
put it, “to please the Guy’nor.” Their action was the result 
of a strange mixture of motives,—a certain native slyness, a 
recognition of the importance of making the best of both 
worlds, and a not wholly unamiable, if dishonest, desire to 
please. There was also probably some sort of vague feeling 
after good manners. ‘To call their conduct the result of 
intimidation would be a preposterous misuse of language. 
Yet the owner of the estate used to be freely spoken of as a 
political bully. As a matter of fact, the present writer 
happens to know that he had a still sounder conception than 
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his “ people” of what good manners required on his part, and 
so far from cocrcing them, he never even asked them which 
way they meant to vote. We wonder whether those who believe 
in the stories of intimidation could produce a single properly 
authenticated case in which a labourer has been required at 
this Election to vote Unionist on pain of being deprived of 
his job or turned out of his cottage. Has it occurred to 
them that it muy conceivably require even more independence 
in a working man to vote Tory—which is considered some- 
thing of a paradox—than to follow the great and obedient 
army which votes permanently Radical P 
It is not only in rural districts that the English Unionist 
In any town which does not 
happen to be “a great industrial centre” he is open to the 
sume charge. The clerk with thirty shillings a week is also 
supposed to be guilty of treacherous subserviency to the great. 
The London clerk in particular is thought to be past praying 
for. But can the critics tell us who are the great persons, or 
what are the overwhelming influences, to which the London 
clerk yields his independence? He might spend his whole 
life in London without ever knowingly looking upon the face 
of a Lord. Being about as poor as an artisan, he cannot 
aspire with confidence to the social heights which might make 
it worth his while to link himself with the party of respect- 
ability. Perhaps we shall be told that clerks have employers, 
and that there lies the explanation. Must we believe that 
intimidation lurks in every commercial firm, in every solicitor’s 
office, and in every bank? As a matter of fact, the average 
London employer of clerks, who shares the general sense in 
London of being lost in the ocean and of being unable to keep 
track of anything in yarticular, knows less about his employees 
than any one in the world. The great employers of manual 
labour, whose wives may supply bounties and delicacies to 
the sick families of employees, and who are as often as not 
Liberals, are in a position where it is much more difficult 
not to exercise a certain sway over their subordinates. But 
apparently no word should be said against them because 
they live in “ great industrial centres” which have voted for 
the most part in the way that the disparagers of Englishmen 
require. An Australian once said to the present writer that 
in Australian politics you can criticise Englishmen as such 
with impunity, but you must look out for trouble if you speak 
disrespectfully of the Irish or the Scotch. Evidently the 
conditions which are manifest here are so durable that they 
can be transported across the sea intact. If we felt very 
friendly towards Radicals at this moment ard wished to help 
them in their political struggle, we think we should whisper 
in their ear that though Englishmen stand a good deal because 
they are used to it, there is a point beyond which it is 
unwise for those to go who do not wish to injure themselves. 
\ HAT was the origin of the proverb, “ Fools build 
houses for wise men to live in”? It is the proverb 
which is quoted by nine people out of ten to any one who 
decides upon building a house for himself, and those who 
Yet if you 
analyse the proverb, to what inner meaning do you come? 
The builder certainly begins with some very plain advantages. 
He can build his house where he pleases. 


elector is ridiculed as a sheep. 





HOUSE-PLAN NING. 


quote it are doubtless convinced of its wisdom, 


He ean select his own 
He can 
have every room in the house the size he likes, the shape he 
likes, placed where he pleases. He can heat his house as he 
He can ensure perfect drainage. All this would 
seem satisfactory enough; is there, then, some great disad- 
What is there 
that he cannot do? He cannot build a garden offhand; he 
cannot, that is, possess it at once. A garden takes years; 
but on the other hand, the house-builder may reply that it is 
a great pleasure to him to plan his own garden and to watch 
it develop year by year. If that is his reply, what becomes of 
the proverb? It is really rather difficult to see. The sacrifice 
of time involved is possibly a deterrent. On the other hand, 
those who have engaged for months or years in the weari- 


district, his own soil, his own aspect, his own view. 


chooses. 


vantage that outweighs all the advantages ? 


some business of house-hunting, and have found house after 
house “impossible” for reasons which were not stated in the 
house-agent’s description, will perhaps think that nothing 


could be a more exasperating waste of energy than to spend 
day after day in fruitless journeys and inspections which 
invariably end in disappointment. 


He who builds can avoid 





——<—=s 
that particular method of waste, at all events; and if he can 
hope at the end of, say, a couple of years to be living in 
something like his ideal house with a garden taking shape 
round it, he may hope also by that time to be the wise man 
living in the house built by the proverbial builder. 

The actual business of planning the house itself, and the 
situation of the rooms and passages, the approach to the 
house from the road, and the arrangement of the outbuildings, 
cottages, stabling, and so on, can be a most alluring occupa. 
tion. It is true that those who are ignorant of the first 
principles of architecture will plan for themselves, or demand 
from their architect, perfectly impossible 
passages without light, fireplaces without chimneys, and so 
on. But even the making of mistakes and discovering them 
has its own attraction. The first point to decide, of course, 
is the aspect. South with just a twist to the scuth-east 
is the ideal, some architects will tell you, but south, 
generally speaking, will do. The next point is to decide 
on the position of the rooms. The number of rooms 
required will determine the shape of the house, and at 
the ontset houses seem to fall into two classes; one is 
the house which is straggling and comparatively narrow, 
and the other is square and compact. Both have advan- 
tages, but one great advantage of the long narrow house 
is that you can fill it with sunshine from end to end, whereas 
in the square house you get a certain number of rooms facing 
north, and probably a centre of the house which it is 
difficult to let sunshine into except through a skylight. 
Another advantage of a straggling house and outbuildings 
is that you can guide them, as it were, over the ground so as 
to screen off quite an appreciable piece of garden from the 
north and east, and so secure warmth and shelter for your- 
self and your flowers. Then, again, all the important rooms 
can be given a good aspect. The dining-room, for instance, 
can be placed so as to get the earliest morning sunshine, 
Nothing begins the day so well as sunlight on the breakfast- 
table, unless perhaps it is sunlight in the bathroom; and a 
dining-room facing east, too, will have the sun off it by noon 
on a hot summer day. A dining-room should be a cool room; 
white tablecloths, bright silver, cold water, cool fruits belong 
to dining-rooms; the hotter sunshine of the afternoon should 
be poured into larger spaces than the dining-room needs, 


com)inations ; 


One large room—a sort of assembly-room, a room for 
general purposes, a room to walk in and out of—is a pleasant 
feature to plan. There may be a hall, of course, but a hall 
has disadvantages for sitting in; the passages into it give it 
a certain uneasiness. A drawing-room, too, though you may 
sit often and with comfort in its chairs, its sofas, its window- 
seat, is a room apart. A drawing-room should be accorded 
courtesy ; its carpet should be safe from cigar-ash, its oak floor 
should not be invaded by thick boots; its chairs forbid 
littered newspapers, its airs and graces are feminine. But a 
large room into which you may walk from the garden, and if 
you please bring a big bunch of flowers with you, or a dog, 
or two noisy children; a room into which you may come with 
both arms full and your hat on, and in which you can 
spread newspapers, and big maps, and sheets with holly for 
Christmas,—that is the kind of room which makes a house 
easy and happy to live in, and the larger it is the better. It 
is the centre of the life of the house; everybody may use it, 
In the 
uld be 
quiet and separation, but the large room is the most acces- 
sible in the house, the most hospitable, and the most inviting. 
The aura of the house, the indefinable atmosphere which is 
the expression and the knowledge of the character of the 
people who live in the house the year round, will be found 
most surely in the large room. 


and nobody be interrupted by any one else in it. 
library, the drawing-room, the dining-room there sly 


There are minor and most important differences which 
“make” a house. Chimneys that do not smoke; that is 
mostly an arrangement of doors and windows. Doors and 
staircases which shut the servants’ rooms apart from the 
living-rooms and visitors’ bedrooms; thet is a poiat which 
servants appreciate as well as visitors. A cool and weil- 
ventilated kitchen; that is a necessity if there is to be no 
difficulty wiih the cock in a hot summer. The arrange- 
ment of the kitchen, the scullery, the pantry, and the dining- 
room is anotber matter which is occasionally a difficulty. 
You want the distance between the kitchen and the dining- 
room to be short, or there will be needless trouble in carrying 
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trays and dishes backwards and forwards, but you do not 
want the kitchen to be too close; it must not adjoin the 
dining-room and open into it by a hatchway, for instance, or 
you will hear everything that goes on in the kitchen, including 
the frizzling of the savoury, bangs at the range with the 
fire-implements, and the conversation of the kitchenmaid’s 
admirer, pausing at the kitchen-door; you will also not 
escape the smell of cooking. A turn of the passage, 
perhaps @ serving-room as an anteroom to the dining- 
yoom which can be used, lined with cupboards, to hold 
the best household glass, may solve the difficulty. Such 
a room is a very convenient place, provided with a tap, 
a sink, and a broad wooden sideboard,—a room in which the 
lady of the house can arrange flowers and be generally acces- 
sible to the servants without actually entering the servants’ 
part of the house. Cupboards in the serving-room suggest 
other cupboards. You cannot have too many cupboards in a 
house, just as you cannot have too many candlesticks. All 
one side of the nursery may well be cupboards, and all one 
side of the night-nursery next to it. Linen-cupboards, 
drying-cupboards, glass-cupboards, cupboards for coats, hats, 
brooms, tennis-balls, newspapers, are furniture which makes 
all the difference between a comfortable house and a house 
where everything seems to be “lying about.” If you cannot 
have too many cupboards, neither can you have too many 
big baths. A house bathroom, a children’s bathroom, and 
a servants’ bathroom; that is provision enough for a 
moderate-sized house; but there are houses, too, where 
a large bath is attached to each of the principal bedrooms. 
Such an equipment needs careful arrangement of pipes 
and sanitation, but modern knowledge of sanitary engineering 
finds no difficulty in the arrangement of bedroom baths, and 
the housemaid’s work is lessened by them to her great con- 
tentment. With baths, again, you come to the hot-water 
question. Why do we go on so long depending only on the 
kitchen-boiler? A coke stove outside the kitchen, with a 
boiler placed above, not at the side of the fire, halves the 
cost of the fire necessary to get the water hot, and doubles 
the amount of hot water in half the time. How necessary an 
abundant supply of hot water is to the peace as well as the 
comfort of a house only a cook perhaps knows. It was a 
newly arrived French chef who, on taking over his duties, 
called all his myrmidons of the kitchen before him. “If I 
ever hear from Madame,” he said, “that damt word of hot 
water, you all go!” He knew one of the first principles of 
successful house-planning. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
[To tae Eviror or tHe “ Svectator.”’] 
Err,—Now that the elections to the House of Commons are 
nearly over, your readers may have leisure to be interested in 
those other elections which go on concurrently,—namely, the 
elections to the Lower Houses of Convocation. On this 
occasion the question which is dividing candidates is that of 
the revision of the Prayer-book; and the only party in the 
Church of England which is organised, that which acts 
through the English Church Union, is putting up candidates 
everywhere pledged to resist revision of every sort and kind. 
The view of the Spectator, if I am not mistaken, has always 
been in the past that the danger of revising the Prayer-book 
would be the risk of narrowing it. I think the present 
attitude of the English Church Union is the best possible 
guarantee that the general tendency of the changes proposed 
is not in any illiberal direction. The proposal that has 
aroused the chief opposition concerns the Athanasian Creed. 
The last Convocation in the course of its revising work upon 
the Prayer-book, to which the King’s Letter of Business 
obliged it, came to two resolutions: first, that the Creed was 
to remain in the Prayer-book in its full form; and secondly, 
that the rubric ordering its use on certain days was to be 
struck ont. Now, considering that the Bishops in Convoca- 
tion have expressed the opinion that the “ warning clauses” 
of the Creed, taken in their natural sense, go beyond 
Scripture, and remembering that neither in the Roman nor 
the Greek Church are laymen compelled to recite this Creed 
in the public service, it might have been thought that a 
party in the Church which especially glories in the epithets 








of “episcopal” and “catholic” would have recognised that 
there was a strong case here for some sort of compromise 
which should respect the consciences of Churchmen on both 
sides. Unbappily Lord Halifax and Mr. H. W. Hill are in 
command of the fighting machine; the fiery cross has been 
sent round; the cry is raised that the faith is in danger; and 
the country clergy, who take their theology and their 
ecclesiastical politics from the Church Times, are exacting 
pledges from their Proctors that the Prayer-book is not to be 
touched. Of course this is eminently a layman's question; 
and the Houses of Laymen will have a good deal to say about 
it. So the English Church Union is running its list of 
laymen also for the impending elections, pledged in the same 
way to resist all change. 

There is one reason which makes the behaviour of the 
Church Union party at this crisis especially unworthy. 
Moderate Churchmen, and all but one or two extremists on 
the Low Church side, following the advice of the Royal 
Commission on Discipline, had agreed to a permissive use of 
the Eucharistic vestments, and Convocation had ratified their 
agreement. It was naturally anticipated that the party 
which profited by this concession would concede something 
in return. But expectation has been disappointed. Tho reply 
is :—“‘ Thank you for nothing ; we have the vestments already 
in usd in something like two thousand churches, so that 
prosecution is out of the question. We really do not want 
any further permission to use the vestments than we already 
find in the Ornaments Rubric. The Courts may say that the 
rubric does not mean what it says, but we have disregarded 
the Courts, for conscience’ sake, ever since they decided 
against us.” 

Happily the temper of Convocation is far more reasonable 
than that of the English Church Union; and even with « 
large influx of members returned on the Church Union ticket, 
it is likely to continue its labours upon revision with the 
quiet, conscientious thoroughness that marked its late sessions. 
But there is a good deal of work to be done in forming a sound 
Church opinion on these questions, and clearing away preju- 
dice; and if your readers would take the trouble to acquaint 
themselves with the Report upon Revision presented to Con- 
vocation, and now under discussion—it is published by the 
8.P.C.K.—and if they would occasionally read the Convocation 
debates reported in the Times, and more fully in the Guardian, 
they would be ready when the next Dissolution brings another 
Convocation to take care that the new Proctors and the new 
Houses of Laymen did not all represent the obscurantist side 
of Churchmanship.—I am, Sir, &c., PRESBYTER. 

[We hear with great regret of action which may result in 
a refusal to entertain the notion of Prayer-book revision. 
At a time when the question of Disestablishment is likely to 
be pressed on Parliament it is specially important for 
moderate Churchmen to be active, and to show that the 
National Church has not passed into the hands of the 
extremists. Our correspondent is right in thinking that we 
have expressed a fear lest Prayer-book revision should end in 
injury to that comprehensive spirit which we so greatly value 
in the Church of England. If, however, the matter is 
approached in the temper in which he tells us that it was 
approached in the last Convocation, and will, he hopes, be 
approached by the newly elected body, our fears would be 
removed, Prayer-book revision which will widen, not narrow, 
is very greatly to be desired.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 

[To tas Epitrom or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your advice, and that of Sir Robert Giffen, appears to 
me so cogent that, though I am no longer young and the 
weather is very inclement, I am travelling from the South of 
England to the North of Scotland to vote for a Tariff Reform 
candidate, and this in spite of the fact that I have been pelted 
by every post with a perfect rain of most preposterous 
Protectionist pamphlets, which for perversion of existing 
facts and improbable vaticinations as to the future leave the 
performances of Mr. Ure far behind. The general discomfort 
of the situation, as well as my consciousness that you are 
sending me on a fool’s errand, dispose me to use some 
candour of speech. 

From what I know of Scotland, and from what I hear on 
+ ood authority of large industrial centres elsewhere, working 
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people who think for themselves will have none of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. In 1906 that policy was smashed to 
fragments, but, as Burke said of a controversy of his day, 
“ Reason is fatigued; Experience has spoken; but Obstinacy 
is not yet conquered.” A new trial has been obtained. In 
the populous industrial centres and in Scotland the old verdict 
is emphatically confirmed. In the rural districts and in the 
small boroughs, where a reaction against the Government is 
undoubtedly apparent, the great asset in favour of the 
Unionist Party has not been Tariff Reform, but the reckless 
attack on civilisation made by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
focialist following. Tariff Reform offered nothing sub- 
stantial to the rural labourer and to the small miscellaneous 
trader except higher prices of their food and raw material. 
It is not reasonable to attribute their support to their love of 
Tariff Reform. The English countryman, moreover, is a 
good-natured controyversialist, and the venomous personal 
attack made on the Lords has disgusted all classes, who 
recognised that the Peers who live in their midst are as a 
rule public-spirited and liberal-minded men. 

Even if the disgust of the nation with Mr. Lloyd George 
and his policy has prevailed against the nation’s distrust of 
Protection, it has not been able to put the present Opposition 
in power. And if it had done so, the difficulties of a return 
to Protection would only be beginning. It has often been 
pointed out that when once Protection has been established, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge it, so firmly is it 
supported by vested interests. The same is obviously true of 
Free-trade. The party that seeks to uproot the system round 
which our great industries have grown up will be broken in 
the attempt. Manufacturers, large and small, to say nothing 
of retail dealers, will start up in unexpected quarters declaring 
that the article which in the interest of some favoured log- 
roller it is proposed to tax is their raw material. Nor can we 
in this connexion overlook the largest vested interest of all, 
—namely, that of the general consumer. How powerful that 
is I realised when I attempted to persuade some of the 
labourers who are my neighbours in the country to follow my 
foolish example and vote for a Tariff Reformer. The most 
effective argument (beyond the discredit of the present 
Government) was to declare my absolute confidence that 
neither the candidate nor his party can ever redeem their 
pledges, a line of reasoning which, though verified by events, 
cannot be expected to influence more than a few waverers 
There is in my mind no doubt that the reaction, such as it is, 
has not been caused by the merits of the party which wishes 
to come in, but by the damning evidence of its own demerit 
which the party in office has raised in the heart of decent 
people all over the country. 

The question which I should like to propound to your 
readers is: How long is this millstone of disaster to be 
hung round the neck of the Constitutional PartyP We 
have been beaten on it twice, and will be beaten on it 
again if ever it becomes a sole issue, and never more 
cevtainly or more decisively than when details have been 
discussed and a necessary final appeal to the country has 
to be made, 

Those of us who wish to get free from the domination of the 
Birmingham caucus look to the Spectator to give us a rally- 
ing-point. A party is obviously rather like a flock of sheep, 
and we have been led into a blind alley by one or two unduly 
wmbitious and determined shepherds. The result of the East 
Marylebone election suggests that the extreme party, though 
very noisy, is not very numerous. A few determined wrong- 
headed men, who need not live in Tooley Street or be tailors 
by trace, can exercise a very great influence on the psycholugy 
of a crowd, especially if the legitimate leaders are debilitated 
by a sceptical attitude towards all fixed political principles. 
The party really must look facts in the face, and recognise 
that this Tariff Reform has reached its apogee, and that 
the party which seeks to press it on an unwilling nation 
doomed to impotence, notwithstanding the support 
which they derive from the devastating policy of their 
opponents. 

Mr. Balfour has again a great opportunity. He must keep 
under control the irresistible enthusiasm which he has always 
felt and shown for Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. He must 
assume the authority which nine-tenths of his party are eager 
to give him, and appeal to them to suppress further insub- 
ordination in the ranks,—I am, Sir, &., Scorus. 
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[To tuz Epiror oF Tus “ Sprcrator.”"] 
Srr,—I am a Unionist Free-trader who at the last General 
Election voted with the Liberals, but I have this time fol. 
lowed your advice and voted with the Convervatives in three 
eases where a Liberal has lost his seat and in three other 
cases where a Conservative has retained his seat. As I must 
be one of many who have acted thus, both parties would be 
wrong in thinking that we are to be utterly despised. What. 
ever else may be the result of the elections, it is clear that 
the Government will not be allowed to deal with the House 
of Lords in such a manner as to enable them to set up Home- 
rule within the limits of a single Parliament. If they are 
wise, they will endeavour to agree with the Opposition on 
Budgets for 1909 and 1810 and on a reform of the House of 
Lords. Many of us are old enough to have seen a reform of 
the House of Commons passed by agreement, and it would be 
grand to see both Houses so reformed at once by combining 
an improvement of the Lords with a redistribution scheme 
which included an automatic revision after every Censns, 
Even Mr. Lloyd George should be wise enough to whisper to 
his fervid compatriots the Welsh equivalent for “ compromise,” 





—I am, Sir, &ec., uu. F. = 
WHY NOT A COALITION GOVERNMENT AND A 
TARIFF REFORM COMMISSION ? 

(To tas Epirorn or tHe “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—I am a Liberal of twenty years’ standing. I have lived 





entant 


for six years in a British Colony, and remain an un 
Free-trader. I have served for ten years (and am still serving) 
in the Auxiliary Forces at home and abroad. Because I 
decline to drop my Liberal principles I now find myself, in 
common with nearly two millions and a half of my fellow- 
electors, dubbed as a “traitor” to my country, not merely 
by the irresponsible politician in the heat of the Election, but 
by the majority of the Conservative Press and an appreciable 
Since when has 
However, my 


display- 


number of leading Conservative statesmen. 
patriotism been the monopoly of one party P 
friends the patriots have an excellent opportunity of 
ing their patriotism. The results of the Election have proved 
that, generally speaking, the Budget is not unpopular, and 
that Tariff Reform is. I attribute the Conservative victories 
very largely to the sincere (but, as I think, mistaken) 
viction that the defence of the country is not safe in the 
hands of the Liberal Party. But the position is that either 
party is at the mercy of the Nationalists. I believe in Home- 
rule, but not in any scheme of Home-rule which will be 
acceptable to the Irish Party. The next Parliament, there- 
fore, will be powerless, and we are certain to have a fresh 
General Election within twelve months. 

Why should we not have a Coalition Government, 
Edward Grey as Premier, and a Royal Commission on Tariff 
Reform? The Coalition Government must aceept the 
principle of the Budget, very considerable con- 
cessions might be made on the land clauses. 


con- 


ith Sir 


hough 
The Tariff 
Reform Commission should be a strong one, drawu from 
both sides of the House, but excluding, on the one hand, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and on the other, Mr. Lloyd George. 
I am not entirely without hope that such a Government could 
find sufficient support from five hundred and ninety Members 
who put the State before party to carry on the Govern- 
ment efficiently until the next Election.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. A. B. 





CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
[To twe Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.” 
Srr,—I should like to ask if any of your readers can 
suggest a verse in the Bible that would help to solve 
the following difficulty in which a friend of mine found 
herself last week. She was canvassing for votes in Scot- 
land among men on her estates, and found 
that four declined to vote on either side because they could 
find no words in the Scriptures authorising Christian men 
to meddle in worldly politics. One old shepherd told her 
that if she could allay his scruples he would gladly vote. 
But no verse applicable to the subject occurred to her. 
No doubt other canvassers have had the same problem 
presented to them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EMILY CHENEVIX TRENCH, 


husband's 


Broomfield, Camberley. 
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THE BLACK BREAD CONTROVERSY. 
[To tae Eprror or tax “Srscraror.”] 
Srr,—If Radical partisans have any saving sense of humour 
left, perhaps the following extract from Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Qld Mortality” may suit their present contention. Niel 
Blane, the prudent host of the ‘ Howff,’ had been requisitioned 
for provisions by the Covenanters and the King’s troops after 
the skirmish at Drumclog. Whereupon the following conver- 
sation took place between him and his daughter Jenny :— 

«¢ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,’ asked Jenny, 
‘when we hae sent awa the hail! meal in the ark and the girnel ?’ 
—‘We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,’ said Niel, in a 
tone of resignation : ‘it’s no that ill food, though far frae being 
pae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stamack, as the curney 
aitmeal is; the Englishers live amaist upon’t; but, to be sure, the 
pock-puddings ken nao better.’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. D. 





BRIBERY OLD AND NEW. 

[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—In early days I lived in a constituency which was con- 
Both sides had bribed, till at last in self- 
This was £10 for a 


sidered corrupt. 
protection they agreed on a tariff. 
“plumper,” £7 10s. for a split vote. At present we are 
believed to have made great progress in suppressing 
corruption. But what do we see? In an Election supposed, 
according to the speeches of the leaders, to involve great 
Constitutional issues, the actual canvassing in the con- 
stituencies turns mainly on the giving of old-age pensions. 
The first placard that appeared was one of the postman 
bringing an old-age pension from the Liberals. Now the 
most striking poster is a “Crown of Comfort,”—an aged 
couple who get 5s. a week each from the State given by the 
Liberals. An election circular just received points out that 
six hundred and eighty-two thousand now get old-age pensions 
through the Liberals, and that the Liberal Government 
intend to extend old-age pensions this year by removing 
the parish relief disqualification. The appeal to the electors 
is therefore :—* You should vote for us, because we have 
relieved you of the burden of supporting your aged parents, 
and of the necessity of laying by for your own old age, and if 
we are returned we will give you an old-age pension even if 
you have received Poor Law relief.” What is this but 
saying :— If you vote for us we will give you an annuity of 
£13 a year either for yourself or for your relations, which 
would have cost you (at aef. seventy) £103 for a man, £113 
fora woman”? Now it is bribery “to give, lend, or promise 
money or money’s worth in order to induce an elector to vote 
or abstain from voting for a particular candidate,” or “to 
make a gift or promise to any third person in order to secure 
an elector’s vote.” These offers are therefore corrupt practices 
by the spirit of the law, if not by its letter, and those who 
make them are undoubtedly corrupting the constituencies. 
In old days the briber at least paid his bribes out of his own 
pocket, and the revenues of the State did not suffer. Now 
the briber uses the money of the State to corrupt the voters. 
Therefore the modern briber does far more harm to his 
eountry than the old briber did. Yet the one is rewarded by 
the honour of being elected to Parliament, while the other 
would be liable to twelve months’ imprisonment and seven 
years’ disqualification. Could not the Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1883 be extended so as to reach the case of the worse 
offender ?—I am, Sir, &c., SEPTUAGENARIAN, 





LORD MORLEY ON TAXATION. 
(To tux Epitor or tag “ Srrctator.”’} 
Srr,—The enclosed extract from a speech of Lord Morley’s 
made at the People’s Palace, Newcastle, in February, 1892, 
may be of interest in these days of Socialist propaganda.— 
Ian, Sir, &., W. A. Bariwarp. 





“T have never disguised that in my view the workman’s great 
and central interest is that he shall have good and steady work. 
3eware of any action which artificially disturbs the basis of work 
and wages. Be sure of another thing: be sure that the burden of 
taxation, however spread, however disguised, at last comes 
heaviest upon the shoulders of the industrial community.” 





PHEASANT-REARING. 
{To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecraror,”’] 
Sir,—I have seen the letter in last Saturday's Spectator 
signed “Squireen.” Curiously enough, my chief has restored 





a thirteenth-century priory entirely at his own cost, although 
I fail to see that either this or the state of Winchester 
Cathedral has any bearing upon Mr. Lloyd George's state- 
ment that “the land of England was meant for the peasants 
and not for the partridges.” I confess I was very pleased to 
be permitted to send the figures to the Press to show the 
public the other side of the picture, and here my pride began 
and ended. Judging from Mr. Lloyd George's speeches, I 
should imagine that he would rather give 5s. for a brace of 
birds than the same sum towards the restoration of Win- 
chester Cathedral.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Green. 
Estate Office, Willesboro igh, Kent. 


INDIAN OPINION AND SEDITION, 
[To tax Evitor or tus “Srscrator.”’] 

S1r,—The letter from a “ Nasik Resident” in your last issue 
reminded me of a conversation ina Mohammedan gentleman's 
house where I was dining last January. An old ex-Govern- 
ment servant (Mohammedan) of Hyderabad, trembling with 
emotion, besought me to tell the English people (what would 
I not give to have their ear in my free and unfettered control 
for a while ?) that India can never be ruled by anything but 
fear. Speaking of the then recent attempt on the life of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, he said that our methods of 
dealing with the culprit—sending him from one Court to 
another though hundreds of people witnessed his crime—was 
nothing short of ridiculous. He should have been cut down 
there and then, and the Indian would have 
approved. Impossible, happily, as it is for us to adopt such 
procedure, it is interesting to know that at any rate a very 
large section of Indian opinion regards our methods of 
repressing sedition and anarchy as anything but drastic. I 
enjoy the friendship of a large number of Indian gentlemen, 
and, speaking generally, I believe their opinion is that our 
recognition of loyalty is too stingy and frigid, and our 
treatment of disloyalty too timid and wavering. 

Whilst I am on this subject, Sir, may I be permitted to say 
that in the present unrest all Englishmen of every descrip- 
tion, official and non-official, ought, in the highest interests of 
both England and India, resolutely to set themselves to 
cultivate intercourse and friendship with Indians? And from 
long experience I can testify that the response, though at 
first perhaps tardy, will be hearty and generous. Also, let 
Englishmen severely ostracise every one of their own number 
who in his behaviour towards Indians is boorish and brutal, for 
such a one does more harm to English rule in India than the 
greatest Indian sedition-monger. If these two lines of 
conduct be honestly pursued, they will accomplish untold 
StervHen 8. THomas, 


conscience 


good.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE POOR AND EDUCATION. 
[To tae Epriox or tus “Srecraror.” | 

Sir,—Your article in last week's Spectator indirectly at least 
raises the whole question of the wisdom of educating the 
poorer classes of this country. The writer chides social 
reformers with having failed to differentiate the poor from the 
not-poor in any clear fashion. He at any rate docs not fail to 
assume that there is a great gulf fixed between these classes, 
and the conviction is forced on the reader that he wishes the 
educated classes to remain in exclusive possession of the 
culture they so well understand, while the less fortunate 
children of the poor shall be trained to fill their humble 
stations with becoming patience and humility of spirit. The 
writer of the article says that among the educated classes the 
distinction between a general and professional education is 
well understood. This may be, although we doubt it, but 
what is not clear is whether he understands into which of 
these categories to place elementary education. 

Two quotations will illustrate our meaning. He says :— 

“Tf the children left school able to ‘read and write and reckom 
well,’ it would be some compensation for their being kept there 
when they might have been better employed in other ways.” 
But he has already quoted with approval Mr. Reynolds to the 
effect that our aim 
“apparently is to produce varying approximations to the clerk or 
teacher or minor professional man; to foster only ono type of 
mind, that which responds readily to the cut-and-dried curriculum 
in vogue.” 
What could be more .“cut-and-dried” than a curriculum 
which includes nothing but reading; writing, and reckoning? 
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W! hat re calenlated to encourage the clerk, the teacher, and 
the minor professional manP We really wonder whether the 
writer knows what are these “extra” subjects which over- 
crowd the elementary-school ti ime-ta tbles. Does he want to 
exclude the two hundred minutes’ religious instruction which 
elementary-school children in London receive every week? Or 
would the hour or two oceupied with physical exercises be 
to reckon well? Or would 


mo 


more usefully passed in learning 


he exclude drawing and manual instruction and concentrate 
en “the three R’s” in order to produce the different types of 
mind which he says are required to do different sorts of 
work P 

=e should be the last to defend elementary education in 
England as a perfect, or even excellent, system. But we do 
ma tel that the curriculum insisted on by the Board of 
Education dees provide a general education suited to the 


The most casual 
acquaintance with the time-tables of these schools would show 
that purely literary studies, excluding religious instruction, 
form more than one-half of the school course. The 
lotted every week in an average school of this class 
would be approximately as follows :—Religious instruction, 


needs of the poorer classes in this country. 


do not { 





time al 


34 hours; English subjects, 10 houre; arithmetic and 
geometry, 5 hours; physical exercises, 1} hours; singing, 
1 hour; drawing, 2 hours; manual instruction, or needle- 
work for girls, 24 hours. A scrutiny of these figures should 


silence ill-informed criticism. 

There are two other points which demand attention. The 
t is that we cannot without peril curtail the scanty studies 
history humane letters of the future cit One 

example will suffice. Every voter should know exactly and 
fully the history of the rise of modernGermany. Thesecond 
point is that few modern industries require early apprentice- 

ship in order to make skilled workmen :- 
‘Tt se 


fir 


F 


of and izens. 


ns clear that the present organisation with its excessive 
sal application of machinery has raised 
nary operative.” 


1909.” 


sp 
the standard of work required from the ordi 


Part v III., chap. 1 


The training which can fit the workman to mect this increased 
demand not the early speciali: in rule-of-thumb 
methods, but a wider and more generous education than the 
one now given in the elementary schools.—We are, Sir, &c., 
E. CHILDS, 
Balliol House, Toynbee Hall, E. J. 8. Omonp 
[It is perhaps unnecessary for us to repudiate the astonishing 
suggestion that we desire to oe “culture” as the privilege 
to bar the poor from its enjoyment. We 
have known plenty of examples of poor men and women with 


cilalisation and univer: 


» “ Poor Law Commission, 


is ation 


of the classes, and 


eee d minds, but in such eases the culture has been 
eelf-attained thicugh the use of reading and writing well, 
That is the key which unlocks the door of knowledge, and 
not perfunctory school lessons in higher subjects—Iip. 


Spectator. } 





HERR HARDEN AND HE “ZOUKUNFT.” 
[To tue Eprror or tre “Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—One of your “ News of the Week ” notes in last week’s 
Spectator contains extracts from an article of Herr Harden 


published in the Zukunft. Iam aregular reader of the Spectator, 
sted in your articles concerning Germany 
and the relations between that country and Eng land. Being 
If, I apy gee and con- 
ceptions you have of German affairs and the sou a judgment 
which is proved by your comments on German political life 
and conditions in general. In the abeve-mentioned note, 
however, you write: “Herr Harden is a free-lance whes 
eandour is strongly resented by ne:mal patriotic Germans.” 
Whilst this statement of the posit Herr Harden holds in 
respect to his countrymen may have heen correct a go . 
not so nm Cne can safely say tha 

rden is not only the most powerful, but also the most 
Through his 
1as a wide and deep influence on 
ited people of called 
he 1g political writer of intellectual Germany. If I 
y make a comparison, I should say that Herr Harden and 
kunfét has much the same position in Germany as the 
Ernst SEHMER. 


and am specially inter« 


a German myse yreciate the great knowled 





ea 


ion 


it is Ww. 


many ye ars a 
Terr Ia 
influent ial, political wri 


in the Zuk 


fo, 


ter of modein Germany. 


unft he 
all gre and may safely be 





articles 
the edu 
le udix 
m2 


his Zu 
Spectator in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wigginton Lodge, 1 


'amworth, 





NOT LINCOLN, BUT BARNUM. 
[To tue Eprror or Tae “Srecrator.” 
Srr,—In your article on “The Elections So Far” in last 


week's Spectator you refer to “Abraham Lincoln's great 
principle that though vo u may fool some of the people all the 
time, and all the people some of the time, you cannot fool all 
the people all the time.” In the interests of accuracy it may 
be worth while to point out that there is no ground whatever 
for © popular attribution of this maxim to aya Its 
euilitien hip was investigated a few years ago by Mr. Spofford, 
t-librarian of Congress, who could find no trace 
of it in any of the great President’s eches, papers, letters, 
or recorded sayings. Neither Mr. Hay nor Mr. lay, the 
joint authors of the standard biography of Lincoln, knew 


the assistant 


Nico 





anything about it. Mr. Spofford’s inquiries led him to the 
conclusion that the originator this much-quoted tence 
was M Phineas T. Barnum, whose qualifications for 
genera ng on such a subject every one must recognise.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Herpert W. Horwi.t, 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE RANCH. 
[To rae Epitor or tre “ Srectator.”} 


tly regret that statements should have ! 


THE 


~ 7T 
Siz,—I grea een made 





which imply that the Bradfield College Ranch provides 
“soft” conditions for the boys who are to be trained for 
Ca in life. The subsequent explanations that have been 
given may not overtake the original words. I am ina position 


to speak with some degree of knowledge, for I have not only 
read Dr. Gray’s pamphlet, but am thoroughly familiar with 
the ranch and the work that goes on there, having visited 


the place twice. I bad indeed the privilege of being in Dr, 
Gray's company at the time he purchased the property, and 
as my stay in Canada extended beyond his, I was able to pay 
a second visit after his departure, and to complete on his 
behalf a few unfinished arrangements, in the course of doing 


which I became acquainted with every circumstance of the 











case. Further, I may say that a son of my own has been on 
the ranch for five months, and from him I reccive weekly 
accounts of his life there. Knowing these facts, 1 desire to 
say that any language, wh« ther serious or jocular, which repre- 
sents this scheme as intended to save English boys from the 
humiliation of soiling their hands conveys an impression 
which is not only incorrect, but the flat opposite of the truth, 
I will not go into detail, though I could produce detailed 


will only 


but 


evidence in abundance, state from my own 
knowledge that all the conditions which promote hardihood, 
industry, wer endurance, including work which soils not only 





the hands but the whole man from top to toe, are present 
full measure on Bradfield Ranch. 
“youghing it” as part of a boy’s education will 
appointed when he acquainted with 
conditions which Dr. 
in 


Any believer in wholesome 
be dis- 
becomes actual 
Gray has provided. But if bh e requires 
1ing it” that a boy shall 
r Pole, that he shall have no means 
of washing himself or his clethes, that he shall scramble for 
uneatable food, and be one of a gang composed of half-a- 
dozen nationalities, then it must be confessed that Dr. Gray’s 

aome does not meet his wants. But it is precise! 
th 1e scheme has eliminated such thing 
conditions that make for hardy and 


the 


share a 






as an element ‘roug! 


mattress with a Galician o 


because 
r all the 
manhood, 


y 
s, while retainin 
a 





that Dr. Gray may be congratulated on having removed on¢ 
of the greatest obstacles to the emigration of the best sort of 
English boys to Canada. In my opinion, the scheme re} ilg 
a great service to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. L. P. Jacks. 





[To rux Epiror or tes “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Mr. Cecil F. Parr, in connexion with the above-named 


project, writes to the Spectator of January 8th to denounce 


1 
i 


the fatal desire of sons, and mothers even more, that ranch 
life should be “free from the indignities and the dirtiness 





which are frequently and unnecessarily associated with the 
work of a farm-pupil.” (No doubt by this time others nearer 
written to you on both sides of the question.) The 
only in Canada, but in various 
pre miums 


home have 
point of course is that not 


parts of Australia, paying English pupils, th 


once pocketed in a lump eum, have been given by the 
Colonial farmer or his experienced hands the dirtiest work, 
and nothing else; the roughest, most vicious horses, and 


nothing else; and the most impossible feats in finding 
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and collecting cattle without knowledge of their drinking 
haunts and local habits, just on purpose to break the 
raw English youth’s spirit. It is true that some fellows, 
and the best, would live down, and even thrive in spite of, 
this treatment; but if a good many “ get cold feet” at it, I do 
not think their unfitness and lack of grit are thereby proved. 
I hope our three sons w ill serve their country when they grow 
up; and should be much ashamed if, once conscription starts, 
they paid another man or men to take their places. But the 
desire, alter a few weeks of barrack life, to secure a decent 
room with books and a bath, where a man can be clean and 
quiet, and even spend his nights, if Continental conditions 
should ever prevail in England, Scotland, and Ireland—this 
desire, I say, is wholesome and no mistake. Drawing-room 
farming is humbug. Unnecessary dirt is just dirtiness.—I am, 
Sir, &e., MATER. 
Antibes. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 

(To rue Eprros or tHe “Specrator.’*] 
Srr,—In several references to the maiden who sought her 
lover through the streets of London by the one cry “ Gilbert!” 
I have seen no allusion to one of the most interesting aspects 
of the story. The “maiden” was no less a person than the 
mother of Thomas 4 Becket. ‘“ This Becket,” says Holinshed, 
“was borne in London, his father hight Gilbert, but his 
mother was a Syrian borne, and by religion a Saracen.” 
Grafton also calls Becket “a Londoner borne the sonne of one 
Gilbert Becket, and of a woman of Siria.” ‘ Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ” adds the information that “ he was the 
son of Gilbert, a merchant, and of Matilda, a Saracen lady, 
who is said to have fallen in love with him, when he was a 
The old ballad, “The 
English Merchant and the Saracen Lady,” calls her Zarina, 
tells how she aided the escape of Gilbert, and how she sub- 
sequently followed him, knowing only two English words,— 
“London,” with which she made her way by sea and land to 
that city, and “ Gilbert,” with which she found her lover when 

The ballad concludes thus :— 


prisoner to her father in Jerusalem.” 


she arrived there. 
“The maiden was led to the holy font, 
They named her Matilda there ; 
Yet ever was Gilbert 4 Becket wont, 
In his joyous home, with a sweet wife blest, 
To say that he loved Zarina best, 
His Saracen true and fair. 
Their first-born son was a priest of power, 
Who ruled on English ground— 
His fame remaineth to this hour! 
God send to every valiant knight 
A lady as true and a home as bright 
As Gilbert the merchant found.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Middl ton Park, Bicester. 


M. E. Jersey. 


[To tax Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Srzr,—May I be allowed to express my thanks to your several 
correspondents who have traced to known speakers three of 
the cases quoted in my article as “anonymous”? I should 
like also to say that the incident at the “ Pilgrims’” football 
match at Sheffield occurred some years ago, and has no 
reference to the team now playing under that name.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

THE Writer oF “More ANONYMOUS VOICES.” 





“EPISTOLAE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM.” 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—It may seem almost churlish in me to cavil at a mere detail 
of the very flattering appreciation of my version of the “ Epistolae 
Obseurorum Virorum” which appeared in your columns on the 
22nd inst., but I trust that my friendly critic will forgive me if 
I demur to his making me say, without qualification, that “the 
revival of learning was a transient phenomenon.” 

Such a remark, detached from its context, might justly be 
regarded as a very disputable generalisation: in its context, 
however, it is almost a truism. Speaking only of Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, I remark :—“ The Revival of 
Learning was from its very nature a transient phenomenon. The 
awakening glory of sunrise affects the imagination more forcibly 
than the noontide’s steadier glow, and scholars in Italy were 
already turning their attention from the revival of an old 
literature to the creation of a new.” It seems clear that the 
phenomenon referred to as “transient” was the first outburst of 
Humanist enthusiasm, and not the unexhausted consequences 
which ensued.—I am, Sir, &e., Francis GrirFin STOKES. 








THE LATE 

(To tue Epiror 

Srr,—There is one mistake in your generous notice in last week’s 
Spectator of the Life of Dr. Rigg." The College at Westminster of 
which he was Principal for thirty-six years was for the training not 
of ministers but of day-school teachers. That gives the more 
emphasis to Dr. Rigg’s verdict on the educational policy which he 
rejoiced to find the Spectator pursue so consistently and with such 


DR. RIGG. 


or tas “ Specrator,”’] 


effect. His half-brother’s name was John C. Rigg, not T. C. 
Rigg.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Tetrorp. 
Dorking. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 


—— 
SAILING AT DAWN. 
Onz by one the pale stars die before the day now, 
One by one the great ships are stirring from their sleep, 
Cables all are rumbling, anchors all aweigh now, 
Now the fleet’s a fleet again, gliding towards the deep. 
Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon the old ways, 
Splendour of the past comes shining in the spray ; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold ways ! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead the line to-day! 


Far away behind us town and tower are dwindling, 
Home becomes a fair dream faded long ago ; 
Infinitely glorious the height of heaven is kindling, 
Infinitely desolate the shoreless sea below. 
Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon the old ways, 
Splendour of the past comes shining in the spray ; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold ways! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead the line to-day! 


Once again with proud hearts we make the old surrender, 
Once again with high hearts serve the age to be; 
Not for us the warm life of Earth secure and tender, 
Ours the eternal wandering and warfare of the sea. 
Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon the old ways, 
Splendour of the past comes shining in the spray ; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold ways ! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead the line to-day ! 
Henry NEwBOLT. 





MUSIC. 
eS LAE 
SIR HUBERT PARRY ON BACH. 
On a superficial and sentimental survey Bach might well be 
regarded as one of the most tragic figures in the annals of 
art. Here was a colossal genius, a supreme creative artist, 
in whom unexampled wealth of ideas was united to a superb 
Yet by the irony of 
fute he was condemned to spend his life in obscyrity, winning 
only partial recognition for the least of his talents, and 
practically none for the greatest; slighted by his official 
superiors, who regarded him merely as an inefficient school- 
master; and so inadequately remunerated for his _pro- 
digious industry that his widow died in extreme poverty, 
and his last surviving daughter spent her declining years 
as a pensioner on the alms of the few musicians who 
remembered her father. More than this, Bach’s fame 
waited nearly a hundred years for the beginning of that 
revival in which the majesty of his aims and the completeness 
of their realisation have gradually assumed their true pro- 
portions, and won for him his unique position among the 
One of the many services which 
* 


command of the resources of expression. 


greatest masters of his art. 
Sir Hubert Parry has rendered in this noble tribute to Bach 
is to show that, while the tardy acknowledgment of his genius 
is a matter for regret, there is no ground for 
supposing that he was discouraged or embittered by lack of 
success or prosperity. The little that know of his 
surroundings goes to show that he was happy in his home 
life. For the rest, he was in the rare position of one who 
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spent by far the greatest part of his life in the continuous 
exercise of the most exalted faculties. He was a miracle 
not only of industry but of achievement. No composer can 
have ever tasted the joys of attainment so fully, because none 
ever possessed an equipment more perfectly designed for the 
execution of his ideals. He never knew that “bitterest pang” 
jwoAAa ppovéovtra pndevds xparéev. “ Conversation enriches the 
intellect, but solitude is the true school for genius,” and in 
a sense Bach lived in isolation; “he fought with none, for 
none was worth his strife.” But Bach’s serene isolation was 
vastly different from that of Berlioz, who said he would be 
quite content, so far as recognition wert, if he could live 
to be a hundred and twenty. As a matter of fact, Berlioz 
would never have been content. His nature and his 
equipment combined to forbid it. For all his prodigious 
cleverness—verflucht pfifig, Wagner called him—there was 
a good deal of the amateur about his work, and he 
was probably conscious of it. Again, he was always a 
rebel against constituted authority, consumed by a demon 
of unrest, and hungry for applause. His domestic life 
was disastrous, and he lacked the consolation of religious 
faith. Berlioz had indeed good cause to be unhappy. In 
every respect that we have mentioned Bach was his antithesis. 
Maladie du siecle, Weltschmerz, and Sehnsucht may have 
existed in his time, but few people were aware of their exist- 
ence, and still fewer attempted to express them in words or 
art. Bach was a great pioneer and innovator, but he stood 
upon the ancient ways, and learned all that there was to learn 
from his predecessors before striking out new paths of his 
own. So far as we can tell, his home life was not only 
blameless, but, as Sir Hubert Parry says, it is difficult not to 
feel a personal affection for Anna Magdalena, “ whose life 
had been so intertwined with his so long by the tenderest 
strands, whose handwriting appears so often mingled with 
his, whose musical nature had been nurtured so tenderly by 
him.” Above all, he was sustained throughout his life by an 
unquestioning and unclouded faith. 

As his latest biographer remarks, it was natural and appro- 
priate “that when the Northern kingdoms and provinces 
established their independence from the ancient ecelesiastical 
domination, it should fall to their lot to find the highest 
expression of the purified religion in music.” Devotional as 
distinguished from pietistic, or even ecclesiastical, music 
found its purest utterance in Bach, who combined with 
his supreme mastery of resource a deep spiritual fervour born 
of unshaken belief. As Sir Hubert Parry observes in one 
of his acute characterisations, “ Bach had so constantly used 
his highest skill for the purposes of devotional expression 
that he seems to have arrived at the frame of mind which, 
through association, felt the skill itself to be something sacred 
and devotional.” It is a remarkable and significant fact that 
Bach, though deeply moved by the idea of death, which forms 
the theme of many of his noblest cantatas, never regarded it 
in a sinister or gloomy aspect, but “as a thought suffused 
with mystery and tenderness.” Some time before his death 
it is said that he began a chorale prelude on the tune 
“When we are in deepest need.” He completed it on his 
deathbed, 

“and with touching sincerity of devotion he altered the title from 
the piteous expression of deepest need to the words Vor deinen 
Thron tret’ ich (‘I come before Thy throne’). Death had always 
had a strange fascination for him, and many of his most beautiful 
compositions have been inspired by the thoughts which it 
suggested. And now he met it, not with repinings or fear of 
the unknown, but with the expression of exquisite peace and 
trust.” 

It isacurious thing that while the latest book on Handel 
should have been devoted to an effort to exhibit him as a 
great pagan poet, the newest, and in some ways the greatest, 
literary act of homage to the genius of Bach should freely 
acknowledge that his works were never so sublime as when 
they were animated by his living faith in the creed of 
Christianity. 

The popular misconceptions about Bach—many of them 
inherent in the difficulty of obtaining a comprehensive know- 
ledge of his works—are dispassionately considered in Sir 
Hubert Parry's book. In this context it is worth recalling 
the fact that one of the earliest and most eloquent vindications | 
of Bach's genius in the British Press was from the pen of Sir 
George Grove, and appeared in the Spectator of June 11th, 1853. 
Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist, had played the “Chaconne” | 
at a concert of the Musical Union, and Grove wrote to 





-__————s 
combat the notion then generally current in England that 
Bach “ was a man who wrote fugues; that he was prodigiously 
learned and equally crabbed and difficult to comprehend; ang 
that, in consequence, to all but professionals and the most 
initiated of amateurs, his pieces are utterly uninteresting.” 
Grove contends per contra that Bach’s learning was a very 
subordinate thing, and that “not ¢f, but feeling, tender 
passionate sentiment, a burning genius, and a prodigious flow 
and march of ideas, are his characteristics.” Sir Hubert 
Parry’s study abounds in felicitous illustrations of this con. 
tention. He rightly insists on Bach’s catholic sympathies 
and his sensitiveness to external influences, Italian and 
French. So far from being pedantic, he was in many ways 
the greatest of musical adventurers and experimentalists, 
“Even the composers who appear to aim at being several 
generations ahead of their time are glad to take a hint from 
him now and again, and do not always surpass him in the 
issue.” So far from being dull or dry, he was unsurpassed in 
the brilliancy and profusion of his ornament. In fine, Bach’s 
personality ‘combined the primitive human qualities in large 
measure with the amplest outfit of the intellectual qualities,” 
His devotional fervour did not cramp his broad and spacioug 
humanity, which was manifested, inter alia, by his love of 
frank rhythm and melody. For he was not merely capable 
of coining magnificent straightforward tunes. He was even 
more wonderful “ in the deeply expressive rhapsodical melody, 
the outpouring of copious and genuine feeling, such as is dis- 
played in his ariosos, the slow movements for solo violin, and 
the slow movement of the Italian concerto.” 

We have only dwelt on a few points suggested by the 
perusal of a work of which it is enough to say that it is not 
unworthy of its august and memorable subject. It is hard 
for any one who admires Bach to write of him without running 
the risk of lapsing into extravagance. Sir Hubert Parry has 
surmounted this difficulty with conspicuous skill. His eulogy 
is affectionate and reverent, yet discriminating; it is never 
marred by effusiveness or disfigured by unnecessary com- 
parisons. He has, in fine, supplemented the minute and 
laborious research of Spitta with a study of the underlying 
significance, personal and artistic, of Bach’s works so pene- 
trating and sincere as to ensure the abiding association of his 
name with that of the most majestic of all the great masters, 
0. i. & 


BOOKS. 
BRITAIN AT BAY.* 
Proressor SPENSER WILKINSON has long caused us to admire 
the earnestness, the lucidity, and the erudition with which he 
has advocated various military reforms. He has secured both 
the interest and the understanding of his countrymen in 
matters to which few laymen gave a thought thirty years ago. 
No writer has done so much as he, for instance, to make 
Englishmen familiar with the workings of a General Staff 
and with the necessity of having one for the British Army. 
His great public services, for they are nothing less, have been 
appropriately recognised in his appointment to the newly 
established Chichele Professorship of Military History at 
Oxford, and his readers will wish him the long enjoyment 
there of what he himself would most desire,—fresh oppor- 


| tunities for asserting the importance of the matters with 


which he deals. Of all his books we know of none which is 
written with more simplicity—does not the degree of a 
man’s earnestness generally express itself in the growth of 
simplicity P—and with more obvious conviction than Britain 
at Bay. Acknowledging this as we do, it is with unusual 
regret that we find ourselves bound to differ from Mr. 
Wilkinson’s conclusion in a cause which he has very much at 
heart. His conclusion is that which the Temps has for some 
time been politely urging on Great Britain, and which Mr. 
Blatchford has urged in his articles on the German menace. 
He believes that the only way of salvation for Great Britain 
is to have a conscript Army,—i.e., not an Army on the Swiss 
or Norwegian model, but an Army like that of France or 
Russia. It would be unlike the German Army in a few 
respects, due to our peculiar conditions, but so far as possible 
it would be an Army on the Continental system. We shall 


| come to the scheme itself presently. Meanwhile let us turn 


By Spenser Wilkinson. Second Edition. Loudon: A- 
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to the pleasant. task of examining the really fine statement 
of the duty and righteousness of maintaining strong national 
defences. 

Mr. Wilkinson uses simple illustrations with great effect. 
Some people follow the meaning of detached texts of Scripture 
with such a resolute blindness to other counterbalancing 
texts that they believe war is essentially and necessarily 
Mr. Wilkinson confounds them with the plain story 
A girl walking through a lonely wood was 
He goes on:— 


wrong. 
of a murder. 
assaulted and murdered by a ruffian. 
«“* What would have been your duty if you had been walking 
through that wood and come upon the girl struggling with the 
man who killed her?’ This is a crucial instance which, I submit, 
utterly destroys the doctrine that the use of violence is in itself 
wrong. The right or wrong is not in the employment of force but 
simply in the purpose for which it is used. What the case estab- 
lishes, I think, is that to use violence in resistance to violent wrong 
is not only right but necessary.” 
In analysing our relations with Germany, too, Mr. Wilkinson 
isadmirable. He acknowledges, as we have always done, the 
naturalness of Germany’s ambition to have a great Navy, and 
the consequent naturalness of her refusal to accept any 
proposals for the stereotyping, as she would regard it, of 
her present position of inferiority, and of Great Britain's 
present supremacy. But the fact that we have no cause 
of complaint against Germany for adding to her armed 
strength does not in the very least detract, as he shows, from 
the necessity of defending ourselves against it. If we once 
felt ourselves inferior in strength, we could not venture to 
stand firm on any single question of principle or right; 
the British Empire would lost its soul, and the 
death of the body would soon follow. All this is 
forth as it can be only by a writer who adds strong love 
of his country tc perfect rationality and fair-mindedness. 
The only point on Mr. 
Wilkinson in this historical argument is his opinion of our 
party system. 
that persistently divides the kingdom into two camps, when 
both camps in reality belong to the same national army which 
may have to defend itself at any moment from some common 


have 
set 


which we seriously differ from 


His logical mind can barely tolerate a system 


foe from without. Of course this is displeasing to logic; but 
politics are not logic; and the only way to come to a fair 
decision in a world necessarily conducted by a series of 
second-best courses is to ask ourselves what the alternative to 
existing systems would be. This question always resolves 
one’s doubts. The alternative to our party system could only 
be the group system of Continental countries, where there is 
much less stability and less sincerity (owing to the continual 
sacrifice of principle in the construction of coalitions) than 
here. Ina similar vein of logic, Mr. Wilkinson objects to the 
practice of putting civilians in control of the Admiralty and 
War Office. In answer to that, we can only say that soldiers 
and sailors are excellent servants but very bad masters. The 
functions of the First Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Secretary for War are to transmute expert advice into demo- 
cratic will; without such a transmuting process, without such 
intermediaries, democracy, so far as we can see, could pretend 
to no independence. Yet we need not insist upon points of 
disagreement, for Mr. Wilkinson handsomely allows all his 
private convictions on the matters we have just mentioned to 
be swallowed up in such a general aspiration as this :— 

“T appeal with some confidence because what I shall try to show 
to be necessary is not so much a change of institutions asa change 
of spirit ; nota new constitution but a return to a true way of look- 
ing at public and private life. My contention is that the future of 
England depends entirely upon the restoration of duty, of which 
the nation is the symbol, to its proper place in our lives.” 

Mr. Wilkinson agrees with Mr. Blatchford, in effect, that 
the defence of England is the defence of France. If France 
were conquered, Belgium and Holland must soon fall under 
the German hegemony, and a dagger, as Napoleon said, would 
be pointed at the heart of England. He agrees, further, in 
effect, with M. Tardieu, the well-known French writer in the 
Temps, that if Great Britain is to deserve Alliances on the 
Continent she must qualify for them,—she must qualify by 
an enormous addition of strength to her Army. We cannot 
accept any part of this argument. To begin with, we do not 
want Alliances on the Continent, but only friendships, and 
the more the better,—the formation of a kind of sympathetic 
circle of nations desirous, not of attacking any one, but of 
preserving the peace by preventing by common action an 
upsetting of the status quo. Of Alliances for aggressive 
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purposes we must always beware. And with all respect to 
Mr. Wilkinson, we believe that he has allowed his obsession 
about a conscript Army to detract from his estimate of the 
influence of sea power. If Great Britain controlled the 
seas in war, she could help France against Germany in a 
real, and perhaps determining, degree. The German Army 
would be haunted in all its movements by the fear of 
an army being landed on the coast in its rear. Nor do we 
hold that the army we could put into the field if we were 
ever called to the assistance of France—a call which we 
should not dream of disregarding if France were attacked— 
would be negligible. There is no doubt that we could raise 
for such a purpose an army of three hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Mr. Wilkinson believes that in a European 
war our Colonies could be of little service to us; but if the 
command of the sea were in our hands we could place Colonial 
contingents just where they were needed. 

Under Mr. Wilkinson’s scheme Great Britain would raise 
an army comparable in strength with that of Italy, which of 
the Continental Powers most nearly resembles Great Britain 
in population and geographical area. He admits that con- 
scription would be unsuitable for the garrisoning of British 
military stations in various parts of the Empire, and for 
service in our “ small wars” against savage or half-civilised 
tribesmen. For these purposes he would employ a special 
paid Reserve. But inall other respects he would have in the 
ordinary sense aconscript Army. As for the cost, he estimates 
it at £31,294,519 at the highest, and at £27,394,464 at the 
lowest. The cost of our present Army is £28,792,900. We 
can only summarise our opinion of all this by saying that we 
believe it to be unnecessary. Our Army should be primarily 
for home defence, and if we lost the command of the sea even a 
British conscript Army would not avail us much in the long 
run. A home-defence Army trained on the Swiss system, 
which is what we most ardently desire, would, on the other 
hand, have all the moral advantages of the Continental 
system, and would secure us against the invasion of such 
armies as we all admit might slip through our naval lines, 
and even against the dangers of a temporary loss of the 
command of the sea. At the same time it would provide a 
reservoir of trained men from which in time of peril abroad 
volunteers could always be obtained. Ina moment of crisis 
volunteers will always come forward to fight for the nation 
abroad. Unfortunately, however, under our present system 
many of them are utterly untrained, and therefore for the 
first three months worthless. 

Mr. Wilkinson's scheme, which is most carefully worked 
out, must be studied to be properly undérstood. Although 
we disagree with it, we do nevertheless warmly commend his 
book to our readers for the fine spirit and high purpose with 
The arguments up to the conclusion 
Even those who disagree with the 
Let 


is written. 
are valid and powerful. 
book most could not fail to draw much profit from it. 
us end with Mr. Wilkinson’s concluding words :— 

“T have tried in these pages to develop an idea which has 
haunted me for many years. I think if the reader would extend 
to it even for a short time the hospitality of his mind he might be 
willing to make it his constant companion. For it seems to me to 
show the way towards the solution of other problems than those 
which have here been directly discussed. I cannot but believe 
that if we could all accustom ourselves to make some sacrifices for 
the sake of England, if only by giving a few minutes every day to 
thinking about her and by trying to convince ourselves that those 
who are not of our party are yet perhaps animated by the samo 
love of their country as we ourselves, we might realise that the 
question of duty is answered more easily by performance than by 
speculation. I suspect that the relations between the political 
parties, between capital and labour, between master and servant, 
between rich and poor, between class and class would become 
simpler and better if Englishmen were to come to see how natural 
it is that they should spend their lives for England.” 


which it 





LADY HESTER STANHOPE.* 
Mrs. Rounpet’s vivacious and judicious narrative should 
revive interest in a romance which had an enormous effect on 
the imaginations of our grandfathers. Information about 
Lady Hester Stanhope has till now not been very easy to come 
by. Dr. Meryon, who spent the years of his early manhood 
and some part of his middle life in her service, published six 
volumes of Memoirs, but his work is not accessible to every- 
body. Most people know of Lady Hester from the famous 
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passage in Hithen where Kinglake tells of his visit to 
“the half-ruined convent guarded by the proud heart 
of an English gentlewoman.” Readers of a different turn 
of mind may remember some account of her last days 
in The Land and the Book, the author of which con- 
ducted her funeral service. Mrs. Roundell skims for us 
the cream of Meryon, and supplements him with the 
narratives of later travellers and with an interesting account 
of a visit to the Lebanon by Lady Hester’s niece, the late 
Duchess of Cleveland. She does not attempt a character- 
study, but with ample quotations and a wealth of detail she 
reconstructs for us the strange life of that Syrian hilltop. 
It was an amazing adventure, and it had the merit of being 
carried out without wavering to the end. Lady Hester had 
the intense purpose of some fierce Eastern conqueror. If she 
had been a man with a man’s chances, the house of Pitt might 
have had a great soldier to its credit. 

It would seem as if she inherited her eccentricity not from 
the Pitt but from the Stanhope side of her family. Her 
mother, Chatham’s daughter, was, according to contemporary 
accounts, “ wise, temperate, and prudent.” Her father, Lord 
Stanhope, was eccentric in all things, from his politics to 
his personal habits. He apprenticed one son to a blacksmith, 
and used to send Hester to mind turkeys ona common. The 
household at Chevening became impossible, and the girl 
went tv live with her grandmother, Lady Chatham. When 
she was twenty-seven she began to keep house for her uncle, 
Mr. Pitt, and for three years had her fill of power and the 
pride of life. Her height and exquisite complexion (pearls 
did not show against her skin) made her remarkable any- 
where; and her wit, force of character, and close relationship 
to the great Minister gave her a unique position among the 
younger women of her day. Then came Pitt’s death and the 
end of her splendour. She tried living in Montagu Square, 
and then took a fancy for the “simple life” in Wales. But 
the death of her lover, Sir John Moore, and the vein of 
wildness in her, which could not tolerate restraints, dis- 
enchanted her with her native land. Early in 1810 she left 
England, never to return. 

At first she roamed about the Eastern Levant. 
she met John Cam Hobhouse, who thought her “a violent, 
peremptory person,’ as she indubitably was. At Con- 
stantinople her conversation impressed the future Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, “notwithstanding its measureless 
redundancy.” Then followed some wild episodes. She 
was shipwrecked off the island of Rhodes, and narrowly 
escaped with her life. After that she adopted for good the 
fashion of dressing in male clothes, using for the most part 
the ordinary garb of a Turkish gentleman. She went to 
Egypt, where she was royally entertained, and made an 
expedition to the Pyramids, which was then a feat requiring 
some courage. We are sorry to recount that the gentlemen 
of the party carved their names on the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid. Then she proceeded to Palestine, because a fortune- 
teller had once foretold that she should be crowned Queen of 
the Jews and lead the Chosen People to Jerusalem. She made 
friends with Arab Sheikhs, discovered the traveller Burckhardt 
wandering in Arab dress, and went on a visit to the chief of 
the Druses in the Lebanon Mountains. In 1812 she arrived 
at Damascus, overawing the hostile population by the majesty 
and assurance of her demeanour. She set off for Palmyra 
dressed as the son of an Arab chief, and not only got safely 
there, but had her name cut as a memento in a conspicuous 
place in the ruins. There were several critical episodes on the 
way, but Lady Hester had the gift of escaping dangers by 
haughtily ignoring them. The touch of comedy in these 
wanderings is afforded by her unfortunate companion, Mrs. 
Fry. This distressed lady was all at sea among Eastern names. 
She turned Philippaki into “ Philip Parker,” and Mustapha 
into “Mr, Farr.” She was always falling off her horse and 
hurting herself, for she could not ride in the male fashion. 
She had to sit up all night in the Arab huts because of the 
rats. The poor woman had a tragic fate, for Lady Hester in 
her arbitrary doctoring told her servant to mix her a dose 
which promptly killed her. Our sympathy is due to this 
decent Englishwoman dragged in the wake of such a whirlwind 
as her mistress. 


At Malta 


ti 


Lady Hester finally came to anchor in the Lebanon, where 
she fixed upon a hilltop convent near the village of Djoun as 
her home. 


She added largely to the place, and turned it into 





a maze of small rooms and courtyards, for she had always 
her destiny in mind, and looked forward to the day when 
her house should be a refuge for the whole countryside. 
With the true instinct of the Englishwoman, she set 
to work on the garden and made a barren hill into 
a bower of roses. She was deeply superstitious, and would 
have a room pulled down if she thought an evil spell 
had been cast on it. She had two pet Arab mares, 
‘Laila’ and ‘Lulu,’ whom no one was allowed to mount, 
because they were the steeds on which she was fated 
to ride into Jerusalem in company with the new Messiah. 
‘Laila’s’’ backbone disappeared mysteriously at her shoulders 
and emerged near her tail, and this, in Lady Hester's view, 
constituted a natural saddle on which the Messiah should sit, 
After her death the poor pampered brutes were sold for what 
they would fetch, and hard work soon ended their existence, 
Dr. Meryon has left a curious picture of the life in the 
Lebanon. Dress occupied much of Lady Hester’s attention, 
and her garments were legion. We see her sitting in bed till 
late afternoon, her blankets all burned into holes with the 
ashes from her pipe, and a variety of odd refreshments 
by her side. As she grew older she became more of a 
hermit, and wailed herself up in her retreat. But in spite 
of her truculence she had every now and then visitors, 
such as Byron's friend Bankes, Silk Buckingham, Lamartine 
(whom she detested), Kinglake, and a few itinerant foreign 
Royalties. Her only amusements were conversation—her 
auditors were known to faint at the prolonged sittings— 
and the management of her small principality. Of ordinary 
culture she had nothing. Almost her only books were a Bible 
and a Peerage, but she was enormously interested in human 
beings. As she said of her visit to Palmyra, “ Bruce’s object 
was to see Palmyra; mine, to see the Bedaween to per- 
fection.”” When, in one of her treasure-hunts, she found a fine 
antique statue, she had it smashed to bits lest the Sultan 
should think she was the ordinary European curiosity-hunter. 
Her religion was of the “ honorary member” type. “To me 
it is all one whether a man prostrates himself before a piece of 
wood, or before a cockle-shell as the Metoualis do, provided 
his heart addresses itself to the Almighty.” 


She was the most arbitrary of mistresses, but she had— 
what many tyrants lack—the complete courage of her opinions. 
We see her bullying Dr. Meryon and the helpless Mrs. Fry; 
making her party live on uneatable dumplings; dosing guests 
who were not ill; forcing her way into monasteries which were 
so anti-feminist as even to exclude hens; executing fierce 
penalties on erring servants. But we also find her braving 
extreme perils for the sake of humanity and discipline. 
When the Pashas of Damascus and Tripoli refused to avenge 
the murder of a French officer, Lady Hester of her own accord 
raised an Arab tribe, destroyed the murderers’ villages, and 
sent their heads to Damascus. After the capture of Acre by 
Ibrahim Pasha her house was crowded with fugitives. 
Ibrahim demanded their surrender, but Lady Hester, alone in 
Syria, defied him,—an act all the more creditable because her 
superstition made her believe that her enemy was invul- 
nerable, and after a battle shook bullets like dust from the 
folds of his shawl. The end of Chatham’s fierce grand- 
daughter was of the same quality as her life. No Messiah 
appeared. Poverty and debt overtook her, her health failed, 
all her European companions were gone, and alone on her 
hilltop among knavish servants she waited upon death. 
Dr. Thomson has told of that journey he took over 
the hills from Beyrout to find the dead woman, alone 
in the great house, and the comfortless rooms stacked with 
every kind of rubbish from old pipe-stems to moth-eaten 
saddies. It was a grim ending for a strange, grim being. 
She had what the French call the disease of “ grandeur,”—a 
dangerous ailment for all except Emperors. Her madness, 
for there must have been madness in her brain, drove her out 
on an endless quest for distinction, and she found something 
of what she sought in becoming the tyrant of a little clan. 
By some odd transmigration, the soul of a leader of men had 
found its home in the breast of this eighteenth-century lady ; 
but the times needed no crusade, and in place of a heroine she 
became an “eccentric.” But the spectacle of a self-confidence 
so complete and courage so unhesitating keeps romance alive 
in her memory. Now the garden she made has gone back to 
the wilderness, and a peasant squats in a corner of the ruins 
which were once her fortress, 
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THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCH ES.* authors, reveal a striking story. In the earlier centuries they 


show an ex raordinary fertility and variety of invention which 


Ceci tuera cela. So Victor Hugo described the supersession 
of Gothic architecture by the art of printing: the word 
1 in stone by the word printed on paper. But where the 
, word fails us, we turn gratefully to what remains to 
numents in which past generations have embodied 


are in marked contrast to the rigid uniformity imposed after 
the eleventh century by the Orthodox Church. We recom- 


mend to the reader a close study of what may appear at first 








carve 


writter to be a dry and wearisome enumeration of architectural details, 
7 er 
us, tne mi 


heirthoughts and their history. What the grammarian wa 
th thoughts al y g 
to the I Mi idle A ves, the archaeologist is to ours. W e cannot 


because he will learn from them on the ground of clear and 
undisputed evidence how Christian art took advantage of 


existing styles, and gradually perfected them and adopted 
be enough grateful to that band of men and women who go s = “ ; 
2 enough gi them for its purposes. He will also be able to trace the 


. he wilderness and brave inclement climates and |. : = ie : - . 
out into U ee: : : ‘ interaction of East and West, and see how the creative idea 
every sort of } 


peril and discomfort in order to help us to solve 
of 


vault or dome, originally Asiatic, returns from the 
Hellenistic coast with the modifications suygested by the 


Greek mind. Owing to the great variety of styles repre- 


the secrets of in past. 
The book before us is an excellent example of the work 





which is beit 3 done by the archaeologists of to-day. The sented it has been pt sible to trace the uri wtb of eurly 
problem of East and West confronts us in history no less Christian architecture with singular clearness. It is interest- 
than in politics. In what form did it face the old world? In ing to note how the original ideas of the single-pillared hall 
what way did the « ld world deal with it? We know that the anh of "™ eross-shaped underground tomb developed sain 





West conquered the East by force of arms By what process 


ae , the ae and the cross, and how the Sint} le croe ha ped 
and by what means did the East avenge its defeat, and 


: 2 church became modified into the square church with a central 
tacitly and by degrees conquer the conqueror P We should domnm 


be grateful to Sir William Ramsay and to Miss Bell for their i ; . 


; ; The Western traveller who visits Constantinople and stands 
contribution to the solution of this problem. 7 ae : , pee . , “~ 
. . tage ie . for the first time under the dome of St. Sophia fee that he 
Fifty miles south of Konia, in Asia Minor, on the slopes of : ; Shae ‘ . 
: has come into a new world. He feels there i et gf 





taowte eames mee eftieeia ies of ruine whinl 
ok e range, are situated a series of ruins which had fe / mie pepe 
od : : here which he did not see in his Gothic Cathedrals, or in the 
gome years att ‘acted the attention of archaeologists. ~ ie ‘ ' . . , ' ’ “. 

: . . ‘ Parthenon which he bas just visited. And as he studics it he 
nately the site was almost deserted, and till recently ‘ 


begins to understand that each part is subordinate to the 
ruins had not been disturbed by the hand of man. The rvins , I 


al ¥ wee ey ee — , 
; ‘ ‘ whole, and that every detail of the buil ris a necessary and 
are mostly the remains of churches built from the fifth tothe |...” : — . ‘ 
‘ . 1 hibit tl hist f ! } ’ indispensable portion of the general structure. Wall and 
Jeventh centuries, and exhibi 1e history of early church 3 : ‘ : ; 
. , we . : y — pillar, vault and half-deme, are each in their own \ con- 





r and well- masenshnge examples. They have . . 
; E I 7* “ | tributing to the maintenance and support of t 
camined, planned, and photographed, and , 


development in cle: 
now bec 
the book before us is a record of these labours, enriched 


} , 
ne Gaol V Lich 





hanes above his head, and which is visib!e from the: 


: . , corner of the building, giving splendour and umity to the 
the valuable comments of the explorers. hol al am ; sof Paul << ae 
naa " : " whole. And he can understand the wor of aul as to the 
There is no historical record of the city, which is probably 


the ancient Barata. 
But the careful and minute examination of the site has led 


to results which are in the highest deg 


: ald building which, “fitly framed together, groweth into a holy 
And there are very few inseriptioz eae > af . » 
r . temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded toget r tor 


— ti 1 i a habitation of God im the Spirit.” The words are adr ed 
ee imteresting anc 1N- . . 7 a . . 
ad to the despised Gentiles to remind them that they 


their part in the celestial building. And each part of it was, 








4 


structive. On the slopes of the mountain are two great natural 





cavities, which no doubt excited the wonder and the awe of age : , , - 
a . ‘ ie as we now see, derived from an Asiatic original, all trans- 

the earliest settlers. There are Hittite monuments on the |, : . : ; * rl Asa 
formed by the creative Greek spirit. St. Sophia still ines 


summits of the hills, embedded in the later churches, which 
ints who succeeded the Hitt 
deities. The early population seem to have learnt as part of 


: though in alien haz 
have been consecrated to the s: 





! 
in ruins; there, as Miss Bell writes, “it is the ancient Last, 
their religion to cultivate and enrich the earth, and the country veturned rey peter ny mil lenmiums of | — query “~ e 
; ~~»? | its natural desolation.” Yet they stand, silent and ruined 


now arid and deserted, shows signs of former care, an ; : 
; ; — : - d ass st and West abl L wo 





} : : ¢ t elal : 1 witnesses to the mutual services of 
an irrigation servive o rreat elaboration and completeness. . ° 
<p ; ; s so : P! may add, to the final victory of the East -— 
Between the Flittite and the Christian age is an immense “ : 


“7 . ’ . as Vi t may ‘ Ong re } e. ¢ anise wovernments 
gap, still unbridged, although pottery has been found on the a ry may have ae res reer: . 
and built towms... laid roads and qitartered legior 
site belonging to the Minoan period. Probably the towns of | put it was the East that cor juered conquero! ld 
. 1a . ‘ 
the Persian and Greek periods are buried under the more | civilizations, coloured and changed the n the pri ul 
modern remains, but the agricultural and irrigation works | c#!lingt by other na inued to rule t! 13 Of 
= thre s tr it es} sti } thei ins} ig 
were kept up until the coming of the Arabs. As to the period . ‘ : long . t t . . } eer 
re an riebDiai source, noe IAS pursed its Pop a i Lt 
the } a ‘ve nt , ary , nll . “ . : 
from the fourth to the eleventh centuries we have the fullest way, assimilating what ; brought to it and passing it out again 
materials. We can see how the early Christians built their | marked with i ; 





ehurckes in a semi-fortified enclosure; bow gradually they Yes: but still the fact remains that the West has made its 
gained ground till the Christian Bishop became the head of betuttnns ond tl 


. hi : con ition, a that when it rece ts own ba " 
mmunit ; 8 lav rep erate v e , } , P { 
s com » Bre 1ich must bave preponderated over the lay marked with the stamp of the Fast. it can learn and profit. 
element, and tl eX 3 > succe » right he , ae ae . , 
, and thus became the successor to the rights of th We trust that the attention of thinkers as well as stutesmen 


ancient Hittite priest-King. We can see too how the old will he te 
worship of iieedlaecli and dead ancestors was continued in} ,,4q We 
Christian times, the saints taking the place of the gods. The 
inhabitants, who at first lived im fortified villages on the by such careful and p:tient studies of fact as are eon 
mountains, descended into the plains, where they dwelt in an thi 
unfortified town throughout the peaceful centuries which 
ended in the terrible eatastrophe of the Arab War. From 
660 to 850 the natives were forced to abandon their ruined 


1ed moreand more to this great enbiect: what Fast 


can learn from each other, and what they have 





learned in the past. Certain knowledge can only be gnined 


is volume. And we welcome itas an important contribu‘ ion 
to our knowledge, and a step on the right road. 


homes and take refuge among the hills, where they founded MADAME DE MAINTENON® 
churches and monasteries. jut the By; 
recovered its strength, and a long line of fox 


zantine Empir , , a 
: ne Empire WHETHER Madame de Maintenon is to be regarded as an 
ambitious hypocrite or a sincerely disinterested saint, there 


can be no doubt that she was a marvellously clever woman. 





resses kept back 
the Mussulman invader, now sensi! ly weakened by internal 
strife. The fugitives returned and restored their ruined 


churches. A new era of prosperity succeeded, until the 
Seli 


This new biography, tt ugh not great from a literary stand- 


: mas ; aes ae Tae aa point—in fact it would be the better for some quite ordinary 
juk conquest in 1070 involved all in an indiscriminate , . , ; ie 


a ti Now tl a d and th ca revision—takes the latter view, in opr 2 to Saint-Simon 
estruction. ow the ci t ¢ ( > CO t desolate . } 
g ity is ruined and thé = t and other contemporary writers, and in lance with the 


The irvi vati hi . 
iti0D Works are -ziect id nothing remains o - 4 . ’ 
N k i negle ed, al nD g ! I f more modern idea of Madame de Maintenon’s chat ter. 


the ahears und ci 3 n¢ 8 any 8: nd y ars ex t 

é ( vil isa ) J 10u cep i 
tic n if Oo mar the 1 ear I & he appears hye re as a woman who > pr nciples and I rmaccice 

the ruin € d Chr ti in monuments, ; 


But these Christian monuments, as interpreted by our 





were alike hich and noble, and whose influence on society 
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especially on the Royal central figure of it, was entirely 
good. 

This may all be very true; but yet the advocatus diaboli is 
not quite silenced. Granted Madame de Maintenon’s blame- 
less life and her position above scandal, he yet cannot resist 
pointing to her as a striking example in one of the late 
Laurence Oliphant’s categories,—not, if you like, the “ wholly 
worldly,” but certainly the “worldly holy.” Studying 
Madame de Maintenon herself, with all the wisdom of her 
talk and correspondence, all the excellence of her conduct, 
all her active charity, good sense, self-respect, and dignity, he 
cannot help being struck by certain sayings of her own which 
seem to betray a rather careful calculation of the worth of 
these things. Her biographer tells us that “one of her most 
cherished maxims was, ‘ Nothing is so clever as to act irre- 
proachably always, and with all sorts of persons.’” Again: 
“There was no trouble I would not take in order to be well 
spoken of.” One thinks of the old inspired words: “If thou 
doest well unto thyself, men will speak good of thee,” never 
more satisfactorily proved true than in the case of Madame 
de Maintenon,—“ placed where you are,” wrote the Bishop of 
Chartres, “for the sanctification of the King, and to be a 
model of virtue to the Court.” It may seem a hard saying, 
but models of virtue thus set on pedestals are seldom of the 
high company of the saints, and we do not think that 
Louis XIV.’s second wife was an exception. 

There is no doubt at all that Francoise d’Aubigné, Madame 
Scarron, the Marquise de Maintenon, was really married to 
the King. Her marriage, as a known fact, stands on a very 
different footing from that of Anne of Austria with Mazarin, 
or that of the Grande Mademoiselle with Lauzun. These 
rest on gossip; in her case time, place, and witnesses are 
known; and yet, curiously enough, no documentary evidence 
appears to exist. The only explanation is that she destroyed 
it herself, a scarcely natural thing to do; but Madame de 
Maintenon, a proud woman, yet had not the kind of pride 
which would have desired a niche in history. 

Her name, however, will not be forgotten as long as France 
in the seventeenth century, with all its genius, all its strides 
in civilisation, is a subject of study which interests mankind. 
The writer of her Life could not have chosen a more remark- 
able figure, or a period more full of romantic and courtly 
interest. The little Huguenot in her strange childhood, the 
mistress of Scarron’s house with its more than doubtful 
society, the governess of Madame de Montespan’s children, the 
woman on a level with Queens, whom Madame de Montespan 
had humbly to approach, the foundress of St. Cyr, where 
the young girls of France, poor and noble, learned the duties 
of life in somewhat doctrinaire fashion, the friend and “aunt” 
of young Princes and Princesses,—few women have had 
such a record. And Madame de Maintenon must certainly be 
cleared of one accusation which long shadowed her name: 
she was not the bigot some historians have called her; and 
she had nothing to do with the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

HOW TO STUDY THE STARS.* 
Tar auihor of this book has given us an excellent work which 
will lead the beginner by easy steps from the place of ‘No 
Knowledge” toa good and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the rudiments of his subject, while here and there are scattered 
passages of sound general advice which should prove as 
wholesome to the practical astronomer as to the tiro. We 
can easily believe that young students, after reading this book 
and examining its seventy-odd illustrations, will begin to 
realise, among other things, something of the real fascination 
of celestial photography. The whole book is packed with 
information, given easily and untechnically, and is evidently 
the outcome of an intensely practical mind. It is divided 
into two parts, the early portion dealing with the instrumental 
side, and the latter half with the application of the instruments 
to the practice of observation. In the part of the book 
devoted to this we learn not only how to make a cheap 
astronomical telescope, but also the sizes of telescopes 
necessary to the successful observation of the different 
celestial phenomena, with full details of the various kinds of 
mountings likely to be required. A careful study of the 
information given here should ensure that the intending 
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purchaser of an astronomical telescope shall go to his optician’s 
with a full knowledge of the kind of “spy-glass” he wishes 
to buy, whether of the refractor or the reflector type. 
Considerable space is given also to detailed instructions and 
sketches for the construction and erection of small obserya. 
tories, from little shelters suitable for the veriest beginner 
to a small but elaborate building capable of meeting the 
needs of a man intent on the most earnest work. As in many 
cases approximate prices are given, this section cannot fail 
to be of value unique in kind. 

The second part of the book, that which deals with the 
objects to be observed, is chiefly devoted to simple, plain 
descriptions of the work to be done, and the way to do it, 
written in a manner likely to be most helpful to the beginner. 
Yet there is an earnestness of delight in the point of view 
of the author which makes the reader curiously anxious to he 
possessed of a good telescope, so that he also may study the 
fires in the skies. It is, for instance, thrilling to remembe: 
that the question of organic life on the moon cannot yet le 
answered in the negative, and that “at full moon” something 
“new” may yet be discovered. Let us turn our telescope in 
fancy from the moon upon the little star numbered 1,830 in 
Groombridge’s list. The light which strikes on our eye has 
come across a gulf five hundred billion miles wide! ‘To 
reach us it has taken a long lifetime. All this is strangely 
stimulating, even to those of us who, through an over- 
acquaintance with such “ facts,” Lave become slightly blunted 
to their first wonder. 

And so at last we come to the topic of comets. When 
we remember Halley’s Comet we cannot fail to “consider 
a little” the reminder which the author gives us that Mr. 
Moorhouse’s Comet, discovered in 1908, showed a spectrum 
analysis revealing a very large quantity of the unbreathable 
cyanogen gas. Remembering also M. Flammarion’s comment 
on the deadly effect of this gas on our atmosphere, and that 
the world has once already, to the best of our belicf, passed 
right through the tail of a comet (that of 1861), we cannot 
but hope always to be given a comfortably wide berth by 
those comets which carry poison in their wake. In con- 
cluding, we can heartily recommend this work as both sane 
and practical, and likely to be eminently useful to all 
beginners in their study of the lamps of the sky. 





LONDON AT PRAYER.* 
Who is sufficient, one might ask, for the task which the 
author of this book has attempted? An angel might come 
down from heaven, to see with a clearer vision than is 
vouchsafed to mortals how men in their various ways are 
worshipping the Common Father ; or, to put the same thought 
in another way, a dispassionate observer from some other 
planet—one of the canal-makers of Mars, for instance—might 
make this a part of his general estimate of terrestrial ways 
and thoughts. But can any one of ourselves doit? Docs 
it not demand a superior, or, to say the least, an outside, 
position which no one can possibly occupy? However this 
may be, no one, we think, will actually find anything to offend 
him in Mr. Charles Morley’s book, will read it with any feeling 
but pleasure, or will fail to get some good out of it. Tact, 
good sense, and good feeling are to be seen everywhere. A 
rigorist might say, it is true:—* These are Houses of God which 
you are entering; if you pass within their doors, it should be 
but for one purpose, worship ; when you take note of how other 
people ure worshipping, you are doing something else, some- 
thing that isin fact profane.” There may be no logical answer 
to this; practically it is enough to say this; to know about these 
things widens our outlook and enlarges our sympathies. And 
as we cannot come to know them for ourselves—most people 
find it quite enough to pay due attention to their own spiritual 
affairs—we are thankful for having it done for us, so that it be 
done, as it certainly has been by Mr. Morley, in the right way. 
Some of the scenes and places described in London at Prayer 
are familiar. Among these are “St. Paul’s—Noontide Prayer 
and Evensong” and “ Westminster Abbey—Sunday and 
Weekday.” Some will be strange to most readers, such as 
“The Great Synagogue in Jewry” and “The Cathedral of 
the Quakers.” This last is as good a specimen of Mr. 
Morley’s work as can be found in the volume, The 
“ Cathedral” is in St. Martin’s Lane, and it seems to have 
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had some surprises for the visitor. One was the absence of 

“T was sorry to find that [the worshippers ] 

were just the same men, women, and children that I should 
re j 


have met in any C! urch,”—only the colours were more sober. 





distinctive dress. 


That the men and the women sat apart should not have been 
so strange. The “ host” who accounted for it by saying that 
it was a survival of times of persecution, when the men sat 
near the door by which soldiers might enter, bad a certain gift 
of imagination. The custom is as old as Tertullian, who says 
that the Christia: 
tinctione, and it still survives in some country churches, and 
has been revived in some town ones. “The Men without a 
Home” is a powerful description of a Salvation Army 
meeting. We ht look for a contrast in “A Sabbath 
Morn with the Rich,” but the sermon, which evidently struck 
the hearer very much, brings us back to the other theme, 
Certainly this is a book to be read. 


3s assembled honesta utriusque sexus dis- 





mi 





ACADEMICAL ORATIONS.® 
In April, 1907, the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, made 
errans “nents for the publication of speeches delivered on the 
occasion of conferring honorary degrees. Professor Tyrrell, 
who held the of Public Orator 1899 to 1904, was 
to edit them; he was to include such of the speeches of his 
pred r, Palmer, he 
unfortunately, are lost—his own, and those of his succe 
Dr. Purser. The result is a delightful bock, 
and felicitous allusion, 


office from 


} 
i 


as could recover— soni 
full, we need 
all expressed, 


Lord Roberts, 
st appositely compared to Julius Caesar. 


hardly say, of wit 


of course, in th 


for instance, is m 


e most elegant Latinity. 


Ife has achieved so much, and described what he has 
achieved so well, that it is Caesar alone that he has “in 
agendo et scribendo wemulum.” Lord Stratheona is presented 


for 2 degree, and the 
rer called as in Roman days by the names of 
their projectors. Did the custom still hold, then with the 
Via Appia and the Via Flaminia, monuments to noble names 
of Rome, should have in the Pacific a Via 
Stratheoniana. Dr. B. P. Grenfell, of papyrus fame, is intro- 


Orator expresses his regret that great 


roads ar¢ 


we Canadian 
duced with an admirable summary of his work; 
for insta 


nce 
in ; 


its variety, 
He brings out of the land of Egypt 
documents of the most diverse interest, now a budget, so to 
speak, of 


Sappho,—“c 


is noted. 


*tolemy Philadelphus, and now a lost ode of 
tissi calores Acoliae fidibus puellae.” In this 
» was as busy as a bee, but, unlike that industrious 
creature, he ys in summer, and sets before us that 

y enjoy, the wealth which he has accumulated in winter. 
Another eminent excavator is honoured in the person of Dr. 
A. J. Evans. He, we hear, has vindicated the Cretans from 
the charge made by one of their own poets, and endorsed by 
an Apostle, that they are “always liars.” The Labyrinth, 
celebrated by so many poets, the very Dictaean Cave in which 
the b es fe | the youthful Jupiter, are foun ] to be realities. 
May we not hope, eco the Orator concludes, 
the M f may be found a new attraction “ civ 
suburbana nostra animalinm vivaria festo die visentibus” ? 
Trinity College has, we know, anticipated its older rivals by 
conferring degrees upon women. This li! erality, not to speak 
of other remuneration, has provided its Orator with new 
occasions of elegant compliment. Miss Jane Barlow, Mrs. 
Bryant, and the Hon. Miss Emily Lawless are among the 
persons thus distinguished. Of the first of these the Orator 
truly says that no one “tam ferns et vere ferreus est ut Idyllia 
ila Hibernica vel ullum alium ex libris eins praestantissimis 
imme tus et siccis oculis perlegerit.” For indeed “ flens ipsa 
vitam nostratinm hodiernam depinxit.” 


omi 
work h 


é nj v3 re 


that some day 
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MASTER JOHN+4 

THERE is a good deal of pleasant entertainment in Mr. Shan 
Bullock’s new story. Purporting as it does to be the narra- 
tive of an Irish car-drive r, Master John may perhaps excite 
anticipations of conversational fireworks, brilliant repartees 
and racy turns of speech. 
in the 32 


Those who look for such diversion 
will be disappointed. To begin with, geniality 
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rather than wit is Mr. Bullock’s strong point, and for the rest, 





Dan is a Northerner and a countryman, not a Dublin “ jarvey” 
or a Munster Celt. Simplicity rather than picturesqueness is 
the note of his style, and the vivid extravagance which lends a 
charm to the talk of the Cork or Kerry man is conspicuously 
absent from these simple chronicles of an Ulster village. 
But while Dan’s character is more fully revealed than that of 
any other personage in the dramatis personae, the real hero is 
John Glover, who gives his name to the story. “ Master 


John” in an outlying 
e tailor, looks up to 
s and masterful young giant 


re is a barsh and 


is the only son of a parish doctor 
Northern village, and Dan, the son of t 
this strennou 


with adoring eyes. 


Glover p tactless parent; he is displeased 


with his son’s idle ways, but offers him no inducement to stay 


at home, and constant friction culminates in a violent quarrel. 
John Glover, wounded to the quick, takes his father at his 
word, and leaves home to seek his fortune. The father, mis- 
judging the effect of his outburst, expects the boy to return in 
a few days, and dies a broken-spirited man without ever ing 


himagain. After some fifteen years John returns to Derryhill 


stronger, more wilful and obstinate than ever. He has 
amassed a fortune in America and Australia, and by a 
characteristic act of defiance purchases and rebuilds a 
country house on which a curse is supposed to rest. Dan 
is installed aa hia coachman, and for a while all goes well 


with “ Master John.” His 





aul yo ng wife ] ‘ ien she} orde 8S 
in appearance—and their little girl overcome the prejudice 
excited by their exotic appearance, and “ Master John” 
appears to have succes fully defied t cl when h wife 
is suddenly killed while out hunting he blow is st e. but 
it does not permanently affect his high spirit, and after a 
spell of foreign travel he settles down again at his Ivish home 
and plays the part of benevolent tyrant with general cess 
until his authority is challenged by his own daughter. Tina 


n of the 


falls in love with the playmate of her childhood, the s 
village s« lmaster, and her father, resenting the match as 
1 mésal! », endeavours by bullying, threats, and personal 


violence to discourage her suitor, who is her equal in ¢ 


very- 





thing but birth, The not unnatural result of his brutal 
behaviour is that history repeats itse!/f, and as he ran away 
from his father, so Tina runs away from him, 

We must leave our readers to discover for themselves how 
the curse was lifted from Loughry House. The merit of 
the story does not reside so much in the plot—* Master 
John’s” violent objection to his daughter’s marriage is 
neither justifiable nor altogether probable in view of his 
unconventional and democratic views—as in the consistency 


with which he illustrates the kindly uncritical attitud 






faithful admirer and retainer. Dan isa bit of a phil pher 
as well 2s a hero-worshipper, and there is no little point in 
his remark that “if Irishmen ha h a taste for ta'king 


In’t such 

















5s. } 
t Master John, By Shan F. Bulicek, London: T. Werner Laurie. [6s.]} 


they might get what they want sooner”; he | a i of 
homely romance in his nature, and his portraits of the minor 
characters, notably the pompous little hoolmaster and the 
m thropic gardener, furnish an agreeable contrast to the 
Lweres individuality of the central { e 

A Red-!} led Saint. By Olive Kat} » Parr. (BR nd T 
Washbourne. 3s. 6d.)—TI book i 1 effect a Ron Catholie 
tract which deals with the good results of work by man 
Catholic visitor among discharged R » Catholic } ners. 
Incidentally there are interesting accounts of various ¢ nies 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as two yor peop! p rs 
embrace the religious life. In particular the descri; 1 of the 
ceremony of the consecration of an abbot is ex ly cn is, 
though members of other Christian Churches will b l by 
the author’s version of the encasing of the bbot i “in 
blessed gloves in memory of the skins with which 1 h 
Jacob covered his hands before going to receive the rnal 
blessing, and this investiture was ac panied by a pr r that 
these hands of this minister of the altar 1 be ever encircled 
with innocence.” Far be it from us to ju the ceren of 
the Roman Church, yet we cannot but be incl 1 to thi that the 
author has made a mistake, and that the gloves, instead of com- 
memorating Jacob’s most doubtful conduct, must be of 
which throughout the Middle Ages w: led as the emblem 
of purity. Then indeed would the hands of the m cr be 
encircled with innocence. No one who is1 in sympathy Ly 
markedly Roman Catholic atmosphere s! ld read this book, as 
the whole problem of the state of mind of the virtual h ine 
of the story is dominated by the dogmas of the Roman Catholie 
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Church. The glimpses which the author gives of work among tho 
prisoners aro interesting; indeed, from a secular point of view it 
could have been wished that they had been increased and the 
dogmatism diminished. 

Fugitives from Fortune. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—It would be rash to say of any plot that it is new, but 
Miss Turner gives us here one that is certainly not hackneyed. 
An American millionaire leaves his dollars behind him in New 
York, and seeks to lead a simple, an even extravagantly simple, 
life in Australia. Headds, of course, other fads, vegetarian and 
so forth, and here we have a very humorous account of what 
happens. ‘The man himself finds it easy, at least for a time; his 
wife is dutiful, though she does not like it; but the children make 
the difficulty. There are pretty daughters who like pretty things, 
partly from recollecticns of what they once had, partly from 
promptings of feminine nature. And there is a boy who has 
notions of his own. We must not follow the tale any longer. 
It is a good situation, developed with a skill of which Miss Turner 
has before given us specimens in her excellent gift-book stories. 

Reapasutge Novets.—The Nest of the Sparrowhawk, By the 
Baroness Orezy. (Greening and Co, 6s.)—This “ Romanco of the 
Seventeenth Century” brings us into familiar company and 
ituations which the author knows how to manipulate.-—Dulah 


the Forest Guard. Vy C. E. Gouldshury. (Gibbings. 3s. 6d.)— 
A tale of sport in India, with some glimpses of life among English 
and natives—The Seales of Justice. By Fred M. White. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A spirited story of the melodramatic 
sort On the Forgotten Road. By Henry Baerlein. (Joha 


that strange episode of history, 
the Children’s Crusade.——Major Owen, and other Tales, By 
Christopher Johnson, K.C. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
Seven gvocd stories, seme of the detective kind, others concerned 
with hypnotism, &¢.——Hindupore. By S. M. Mitra, (Luzac and 
A story of Indian life, giving us a glimpse, we are told, 
It does not make us feel more 


Murray. 6s.)—Founded on 


Co 62.) 
of the causes of the unrest. 
Lopefal. 


WEEK. 


SOME BOOKS OF TIE 





[Under this heading we rotics such Books of the week as have not been 
reserred Jor review in other sorms, } 

Quacl False Remedies, ard the Pubtic Wealth. 3y David 
Wals, M.D. (Bailliére, Tindall, and Cex. 1s, 6d. net.)—Six 
weeks ago we drew atteation to this subject, taking the opportunity 


offered by the appearance of a book published by the British 
Iledical A with the title of “Secret Remedies.” We 
yw notice a bock on the same subject which contains a very 

tatement in regard to the action of certain newspapers, 
not merely in publishing advertisements of quack remedies—a 
p actice which may ro doubt be defended on the ground that a 
newspaper is a “free house,” and that any advertisement which is 
not on the face of it indecent, or an incentive to some immoral or 
but in refusing to publish the 


sociation 
must 


scrious 
ought to Le accepted 


ilews] act, 


recep ia of ta l 


advertisement of the Look on “ Secret Remedies.” Hero is the 
statement to which we refer:— 
“A flood of light has been thrown upon the attitude of the 
British newspaper pre as regards quack medicines, by their 
py l S bts i A 


Remedies,’ published by the 


cn ‘Secret 
















Lritich Modice! Association. It is announced in a leading article 
of ti ial journal of the latter body that :—‘ Advertisements 
have any ared in the Daily Te'ezraph, Manchester Guardian, 
Claszow Herald, Spectator, Punch, John Bull, Pharmaceutical 
Jou und Chemist and Druggest. An advertisement tendered 
to the Daily Mail was first declined, but afterwards accepted. 
‘She Duily Lrpress, Daily Chronicle, Star, Graphic, and News of the 
iYor'd refused to insert the advertisement, and the veto in the 
case of thor vspapeis has been maintained” The true import 
cf this 1 1 will once occur to anyone versed in the 
ordinary ys of the world. It has been aptly and not unfairly 
repressnted by the Ecitor of the journal mentioned in the 
f owing passage :—‘ ‘he romance of the advertisement, indeed, 
hud upport in the prose of the analyst. But all these our 
‘ emporaiies prof ission to educate the public, and might 
{1a have been expected tot the Look at length, so 
that readers might be enlightened as to the composition of 
the nedies wh ire said to cure consumption, and kidney 
Ciseasc id gout, and cpilepsy, and ciabetes, and even cancer. 
Iustesd of eo doing, they take the extreme course of refusing an 
a of the v Wise in ir own generation, they 
‘ . rea for refusal, and t} uge¢estion that it is in 
ihe fear ef offending the quack drug sellers is permissible, It is 
not an incident ef which the British Press can feel proud, but it 
is one of which the medical profession must take note.’ It is a 
Curious fact that a newspaper whose proprietors exclude betting 
news ou the ground of public morality should not hesitate to 
jusert advertisements of worthless and injurious nostrums, the 


real nature cf which has been publicly exposed in the law courts 





and elsewhere, and must be recognised by every experienced may 
of tho world, to which class the average newspaper editor 
presumably belongs.” 

It is quite possible that there may be somos explanation of ths 
allegations made in this passago, and we can of course take no 
responsibility for them. It seems to us, however, that tho 
charge made, apparently on the authority of the British Medical 
Association, is a very serious one, and ought to be mot by the 
newspapers concerned, No doubt a great many quack remediogs 
are harmless per se—in fact, tho British Medical Journal has shown 
that they contain little or nothing of a medicinal character—and 
a@ newspaper might justify itself by saying that there could 
be no harm in advertising bread pills, or paraffin ointment, or 
“cure-alls” made of perfectly barmless ingredients. Tho refusal 
to advertise a book like “Secret Remedies,” however, if it hag 
really taken place, is an act which it will prove hard to 
justify. So much for the Press. Then there is the action 
of Government. It proceeds against a publican who waters 
his beer; if allows quacks to sell medicines which consist 
almost wholly of alcohol. Wo are reminded of the curious 
case mentioned by Mr. Thomas Holmes in his last book. 
poor fellow had with wonderful ingenuity made into a cross some 
thousands of cigar-ends which he had picked up. He fell into 
extreme poverty, and tried to sell it. The Excise pounced upon 
him for selling tobacco without a license! And yet spirit- and 
poison-selling quacks were flourishing unmolested. 


Soma 


Some Hampstead Memories. By Mary Adams. (Priory Press, 
Hampstead, 2s. 6d. net.) —Miss Adams finds no lack of memories 
which we are glad to havo recalled, and Mr. Adcock, who illus- 
trates the volume, has a choice of good subjects. Every suburb 
of London, and every street, at least in the older town, has 
associations, but Hampstead is peculiarly rich in them, Gay, 
Samuel Johnson, Leigh Hunt, George Crabbe, Shelley, Keats, 
Dickens, and R. L. Stevenson are some of the literary names; and 
in art we have Constable and Romney. Perhaps the most person- 
ally interesting recollections are those that concern Leigh Hunt 
and the Shelley and Keats circle, It was here that Keats saw 
Fanny Brawne. In pathetic contrast with this we have tho story 
of how Coleridge, after shaking hands with Keats, whispered to 
Hunt: “There is death in that hand.” Another Hampstead 
celebrity was Joanna Baillie, who came to the place in 1802, and 
lived there for more than fifty years. There aro some strange 
diversities in the accounts which her contemporaries give of her 
personality. Crabb Robinson says that sho “was small in figure 
and her gait mean and shuffling,” while the author of “ Memories 
of Great Men” describes her as “impressive in look and manner,” 
with a “queenly air,” tall in figure, and such as might have 
stepped out of a Vandyke picture. 





Introduction to the New Testament. By ‘Theodor Zahn. 
Translated by J. M. Trout and others. Vol. II. (T. and T. 
Clark.)—It is needless to commend to theological students 
this second instalment of Professor Zahn’s great work. The 
writer occupies a standpoint which is not common among his 
countrymen, He might almost be said to belong to the “Extreme 
Right” of Biblical critics, He defends, for instance, the gonuine- 
ness of 2 Peter. (He is disposed to hold it earlier in date than 
1 Peter.) He is emphatic, we see, in rejecting the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews, and regards the authorship of Barnabas 
as an hypothesis rather than a tradition. He sees no objection to 
the Apollos theory, but comes to the conclusion at which Origen 
arrived: “The truth as to who wrote this Epistle, God knows.” 
Tho second part of the volume is given to the Synoptic Gospels 
and Acts, All through we find the subject treated with the most 
exhaustive completeness. We cannot always accept Professor 
Zabn’s conclusions, but we have nothing but praise for his method 
so thorough is it, and so carefully worked out. 





An interesting example of the criticism to which the New 
Testament narrative is subjected may be found in the current 
number of the Expository Times (T. and T. Clark, 6d.) under the 
title of “Tho Logia of the Baptist.” The writer, tho Rev. J.C. 
Todd, finds in Luko iii. 1-20 what ho calls a “source document of 
the Baptist’s teaching.” We cannot give the argument; porhaps 
the most important point is the suggestion that in the mvedmar 
‘Aylm of verse 16 the second word is a Christian interpolation. 
Ivetua is “ wind,” not “spirit.” The coming “stronger man” will 
throw up the grain with his winnowing-shovel against this wind, 
and the fire will burn the chaff which is thus separated. This is 
attractive; but it is a little too much to say that we are to accept 
an ill-supported reading—all the great Codices have ‘Ayig— 
“without hesitation” because it has survived. Dr, A. B. Bruce 
(“Expositor’s Greek Testament”) suggests that possibly “Luke 
read an Evangelic sense into John’s words.” 
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Longman’s Historical Wall Pictures. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net each ; framed and glazed, 10s. net each ; 
folio, 35s. net.) —These twelve pictures, reproduced in colour from 
by Mr. H. J. Ford, each measuring fourteen inches by 
and on large cards, should be a 
yaluable addition te the furnishing of a school. They represent 
at v The first presents 
mean Wall at a late period of the Roman occupation. The 


set of twelve in port- 


paintings . 
ei shteen, mounted suitably 


arious epochs in British history. 





ecenes 
the Re 
officer in c mmand is showing an embassy of Norsemen round the 
fortifications ; a spe ial object of interest to them is a catapult. 
work repairing, annoyed by arrows from 


Native workmen are al 


; 


Pictish marauders, whom archers on the wail are endeavouring to 
check. The other subjects in order are Augustine preaching before 


King Ethe!bert; Danish chips in a creck in East Anglia, the 
S . +. ° 

warriors disembarking to attack an English village; Harold pierced 

Richard I. in sight of Jerusalem—did 


King John sealing Magna Charta; 


with the arrow at Senlac ; 
he not refuse to look at it? 
Henry V. at Agincourt; Drake in the ‘ Revenge’ capturing a 
Spanish gallecn on July 22nd, 1588; Charles I. coming to the 
House of Commons to seize the Five Members; the death of 
General Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham; the battle of 
Trafalgar; the ‘Victory and the ‘Dreadnought,’ types of the 
old and the new in Portsmouth Harbour. The details of the 
pictures seem to have been carefully studied, and the drawing is 


spirited and effective. 


—— 


Scnoot-Booxs.—A Greek-Boy-at-Home. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. (Blackie and fon. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the very 
best school-books we have everseen. Let us hope that it may help 
to stay the ebbing tide which tends to render Greek continual): 
less and less a school subject. The idea is to make a Greek boy tell 
the st ry of the life about him. 
of the three children of Th 





He is a certain Thrasymachos, one 
he 
omos and his sister Helene on the farm 


rasyllus and Eurydice, and live 


} 4 


18 
D1 


re he tells us about the farm-work, about the garden, 
} 


with brother Thrasys 
So h 
his ne‘ghbours, about Athens ; in short, about scor ings and 
persons that a Greek boy would come into contact with. 
book is ¢ 
old schoolmaster will be greatly in 
teac! 
it certainly ha 
The teacher 


quite out « f it. 


ood to read by any one who knows enough Greek; an 
‘ 


erested in it; any one who is 


ing now will find it something of a revelation. One advantage 
no one can possibly use it who is not qualified 


a lesson or two ahead of his cla ld 





who i would be 


This book is a new departure and implies a new 
i 


system of teaching.——An excellent ex: mple of a more fami!iar 
type is Livy, Book IX., Edited, with Introduction, Notes, & 
by W. B. Anderson, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.) 


The ninth book di time which is within the limits of 


als with a 





history prope relates, among other events, the disaster of t] 

Caudine Forks—but it presents not a few difficulties. This makes 
Professor Anderson’s discussion of Livy’s character as an historian 
especially interesting. He was absolutely unscientific. Origina! 


were manifestly within his reach he did not care 





to consult; he never got beyond a sense that a contemporary 
witucss was to be preferred to one of later date. But he applied n 
e l test t y one. The idea of inspecting a battlefield to 
make the details of t tactics intelligible never occurred to him 
Professor And n’s Prolegomena ave of censiderable value 

Ancther v in which a very difficult task is attempted with 
cor l ble si is Characicrs and Scer from Hebrew Mistory, 


e (National Society Depository, 1s. 


Blac kie 


6d. net).- 
Son 


by Hetty Le We 
> ai and Teaching of 
l Principles of French 


and E. R. Holme (2s. 6d 








ne LA i Ge ul Corres cudence, by Alfred 
0 i (ds. ( 

Mon Fi l Dicti nary. By L. G. ¢ ma Me (Methuen 
and ¢ 5s. net Although Ir. Money’ ch lia do 
pr nd to be exha ve, and is even « ructed upon th lin 
of Voltaire’s “ Dictionnaire Philosoph yet it adds pr 
value as a work of reference to its other and more peri it 
Imporiance, Its alphabetically arranged headings include the | 
names of almost every indu try and trade, as well as those of many 


abstract questions (such as “ Palance of Tra 


ment”), and of a few distir guished persons (s 


de” and “ Uner ipl y- 
uch as “Mr. Balfour” 


and “Lord Beaconsfield”). But it must not be supposed that any 
ma af +} - ° » . ms 
One of these articles i impartial, xcept for the figures, which 
eem ha = r T 

seem to be derived from the Board of Trade returns. In every 
case some vigorous moral is drawn in favour of Free-trade, and 


supporters of Mr. Chamberlain must 
an author who writes: 
mouths of Prot 
defies fact.” 


both parties in the controversy should make a study of Mr. 


not expect any mercy from 
“Tarif Reform is a term which, in the 





ectionists, abuses language, ignores history, and 


Bat if lucidity is to be desired even in an enemy, 
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Every Man’s Cyclopaedia. by 


Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here in an octavo of moderate 
size (eight inches by five and a half), with six hundred and forty- 
eight pages, we have universal biography, historical allusions, battles 
and sieges, a gazetteer of the world, general information, and 
dictionaries of law, words frequently misspelt, synonyms, abbrevia- 


A most 


e 
irom a 


tions, and pseudonyms, What more could one expect? 
useful book this, especially for those who are remote 
library. 

The Science Year Book, Edited by Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell, 
(King, Sell, and Olding, 5s. net) 


é the usual furnish- 
ings of 


, in addition to 
a 


a diary, such as calendar, &c., postal and other informa- 


tion, with, of course, the blank pages for notes, gives copious 
details on various scientific subjects, as astronomy, a catalogue of 
scientific societies, and periodical prizes, &c. 

New Epirions.—The Pat 
Dowling. (S.P.C.K. 


iarchate of Jerusalem. By Archdeacon 


1s. 6d.) ——The Maintenance of the Parochial 


System. By Philip Lyttelton Gell. (H. Frowde. 1s. net.) 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Revised and Largely Rewritien by 
James Macdonald. Vol. III., “ Farm Live Stock.” (W. B!aek- 
wood and Sons. 21s. net.)———By the Deep Sea. By Edward 
Step, F.L.S. (Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 61. net.)—“A Popular 
Introduction to the Wild Life of the British Shores.” Davi 


and Saint, 


2s. 6d.) 


Hume: 
(Robert 
Cunninghame. (A. 


Missionary 


By the Rev. W. T. A. Barber. 
Culley. if 


By U. H 


ime and Clocks, 


Constable and Co. 2s. 6d 


net.) 
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ALGERIA 

BALEARIC ISLANDS | 
GREECE 

ASIA MINOR 

TURKEY 


EGYPT 
MALTA FARES from 13 to 55 Guincas. 
a fF. GREEN & CO. Fenchurch Avenue 
Manazers—} ANDI ks O% ANDERSON & CO London. : 
‘or | we, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Strect, 8.W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH 
Whitens the Tecth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 
Sold by Stores, Che 
Garvey, Lonpox, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


2/9. 


mists, and ROWLAND'S, 67 Harrow 
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A LLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Heap Orvice 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of tha Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured's income which fs 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to cne-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, torether with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Olfices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
C425.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRER 





The Corporation is aul to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 

TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all biciantiien tee obtained onapplication to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 

West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 

ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


INSURANCE sain ae became 
COMPANY, Ltd. — RANCES EFFECTED. 











FIRE, LIFE, Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
ee orary, | Ollices { 28 Lombard St. LONDON. 
LOSS OF PROFITS 

BY FIRE TGTAL _ FURDS | . 2 £14,929, 972, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Y ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET 


b F ULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heat l 
thr a rhout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 


parti a apply to Mrs. HALLAY, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


INO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, pe ea 
| he NEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years” 


Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
Address Box 203, The aad 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





course. 
time assured 
Londvua, W.C, 
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ASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


NEwes 


RUTHERFORD COLLEG E—TEC HNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED, PRINCIPAL for above-named Technical College, now in course 


o siary, £400 per annum, rising by annual increases of £25 to a maximum 

“ apolication form, list of duties, and other particulare may be obtained upon 
pple ation to the SECRETARY, Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
»weastie-upon-Tyne. 

Hevea ati ions to be sent in not later than 17th February, 1910. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


The GOVERNOBS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
the position of HEAD-MASTER, which will be vacant in September next.— 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, C. H. MITCHELL, 2 Lord Street, 
Liverpool. ee 2 6 ee ee 

¥UB-EDITOR WANTED for important weekly newspaper. 
S Must be well read, a good writer, with a knowledge of sport, natura! 
history, and country life generally.—Applications, stating age and qualifica 
tions, write Box 7 7,334, Willing g's, 125 Strand, , W. 








JAC HELOR (34), member of a well-known London Club, 
B DESIR ES POSITION of a SECRETARIAL nature. Is anxious to 
-rivate Secretary, or in connection with club or estete management, 
or in ar sim ilar capaci ity, salary being of only very secondary consideration. 
Holds high certificates and undoubted references as to qui Uifications, character. 
—Box 389, The Specté ator, l Welli ngtou Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


RTICLED PU P IL to JOURNAL ISM.—Well- known 
AB JOURNALIST and AUTHOR, of wide practical experience, residing in 
try near London, wi uld take a YOUNG MAN TO TRAIN thoroughly 





assist as 








the cour 
a Jour: lism. Bent, good education, and highest references imperative. 
—Box 233, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IRK BEO EK COLLEGE, 
i BREAMS BULLDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The Collere provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
1 Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
acilities for Research. 


Ful | particulars on application to the » EECEBTARY. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 

Modern Education for the Danghters of Gentlemen. 
ially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
Cricket, Swimming. 


Q) vrs 1ENWO OD, SASTBOURN E.-- 
~ ie : 


rst-rate 
wey nises, spec 
l 


and ltink. lennis, Llockey, 

sve NDREWS UNIVERSIT ! DIP LOMA ror WOMEN. 

With Title of 

-rospectus, apply to the SEC RETARY, ‘tia. Scheme, the University, 
“NB 


t I 
st. ne rews, 


r YE DOW NS SCHOOL, , SE AFORD, & SUSSI EX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROB INSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
istreas, St. lix Scho Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 

Special care given to individual development. 

Sgt :DMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Re ‘commend 

HE I apt he CLEVEDON, SOMERSET .—Delightful Home School, 
with thoro education for Ge tlemen’s Dauchters only. Entire charge of 

Cc en with parents abroad, Resid it trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 

from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 

= ANDS, LONDONDERRY NORTHLANDS 

p CHOOL OF organised by the Principals of Victoria 


HOUSE WIFERY, 


High School, offers unique itaces for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen ix He Management; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction I . Subj can be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY, 


HENDON, MIDDLE 


and Miss WALLIS, 


yisurien D, Si X, 


Principals—Miss ME TC AL FE 





SPRING TERM, JANU ARY ‘ru TO AP RIL 8rx. 
Wise RSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE, 
en — fr m Berlin 15867.) Principa ls: The Misses SIMON, Mis 8 
Hon (Lond, 3s ETHELWYN M. AM! RY 
The ‘A ual Review an ws may be obtained by applyi 
t CIPALS, SPRING fERM COMMENCED JANUARY 2isr. 


T' UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
CHISLENURST, KENT. 


urs at For rest Hill, S.E.) 
MARGARET WORTERS. 
ation for the Dauchters of Gentlemen. 


PREPARATORY HOME 


(For over 30 ye 
Pri pal— Miss 
Advanced Modern Ed 


] INDHBaD 





GIRLS’ 


' Ol Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD 

Apply for Pr ectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys Preparatory Se Remenham, Hindhead. 


HALL, WORTHING, 


hing Branch at 


] ROADWATER 
with Finis 


a LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Th h and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
s for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRETTON. 
QT HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Frincipals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
v: H ned with the Highest Educational Advantages, 
A Xs L0-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’s, SUR- 
+ _BITON HILI Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The EASTI B TERM BEGAN on JANUARY 20th, 1910. 
QO) fDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
Bl RY.—GARDE NING for GENTLE WOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
tR. H.S. Exa 1909, trained here.) ireenhouses. MARAICHER 


re Fret 


ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. 
HU 


"MARY PEERS, F RB. HS. 


hmar rp 


Principals ; 
JONES, 


+y . : 
1 ALY iHES See Prospectus, 


HERWELL HALIHI, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY THEACUERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 





University Delegacy for Secondary Truining, and by 
the Cambridge Syrdicate. 
Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Studentsa are repared for the Oxford and London ‘Teae hers 9 
and the Cambotlinn Teachers’ Certificate. Foes for the Cour fron 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Stadents with a Degree on E try. 
There is a Loan Fund. 





TON. 





NT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDING 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ a rammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College 
(1) TRAINING COL L EGE _4 Secondary Teavhers Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Nati nal Froebe 1 Union. 


(2) SECONDARY 
FEES ;—students, 


DAY SCHOOL and Kir 
£5 8s. to £5 Ge. aterm. Se hn to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 Se. to £2 2s. a .- rim. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £5 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


WDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


d Pas ot n 





L mited, 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hend-Mistress—-Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA. (Dulin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Langeuwes ‘I: pos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18rn. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 





A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Se JUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
h President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RN. Principal A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8S, (late Director Liverpool Gymna m), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Traia Ldacated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Al! branches and systema 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical I t 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful stude ats. Schools and ¢ Ueges 


supplied with qualified teachers. 
HEALTH STUDENTS. 





Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a sp< rse of 
instraction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Sw m 
ming, Beneficial E xercises and Outdoor Games. inis Les can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev. E, Lytu ~wll D.D.— 


Fart he r particulars from the SECRETARY, 


ING’S SWEDIS u 
TINHE BEDF ORD PHYSI( 


SYSTEM, 


IAL TR AINING COLLEGE, 








387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD tudents 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in ( and 
Schools. The course of train extends over 2 years, and includes Ed t al 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anator Physi 
ol ey and Hyiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by th ard 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather Treasurer, Mr. C, G t 
fiore; Secreta Mr. Arthur G. Symonds ©” Prospectuses and rma 
tion ex g Scholarships ay ply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


yacerniz 


ERSEY LADIES’ 
e —Splendid Buildings. 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful cl 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; 


ST. HELIERS. os RSEY. 
les, Ho rennis 

iring Fr th; 
al Terms for 


COLLEGE 
Seumeiie 3 separate Cu 
mate; great advantages for acy 

Preacher for Physical Traiying; 





dpecis 





Mini asters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PROINCIPAL, 

We ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A Dablin. Thorough | ‘ 2 

on nodern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music ii u 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 


ST 





Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Excellent Education on modera lines Healthy situation gravel soil; 
extensive ground Hockey, Cricket, muis, & Hoad- Mistress — Misa 
WORSFOLD (formerly A stant-Mistres Leonard's Scho Andrews). 
Prospectus on application t )HEAD-MISTR 33 or} RETARY 
oe EHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. ~The above 
OPENED SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRI Prin 
cipal— Miss H.T. NELLD, M.A. (Victoria), Clas fripos (Camb.), & Assisted by 
Miss M MENNELL (trait lby Madame Usterbery at Dartford P.T.« Pro 
spectus, f iformation from either of above at Pinehur 


SCHOOL, THWOLD 


‘IS FELIX SOU 
e ; 

Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN 


Q KE LLFIELD, RIP ON. 


He ad-M stress— Miss F. Se LEE, M.A 


JANU 


ARY 2isr. 








(Cert. Student Girton ¢ “ Senior o [ax s School, St. Andrews). 
Modern educatiou. Sp! my record of be sith I grounds, gravel svil. 
Two Scholarships a arded annually. 

Ow Soe GH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School f Girls 
C rair, over 75) ft , " \ I hly 
vd « ce ul atten tic » to development of cl r Pris al 
Mi 3 A. M1 LVIl L GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certilicate 

(Registered).—Address, Whinecroft, Crowborough 

| ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
4 (with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to 

study Special Subjects, atte: ‘d Lectures and Concerts, and to see London, 

Home comforts. Good references.—Miss ELI E N FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 


Gardens, Kevaington, London, W. 


YPEECH AND LIP-READING. Home-School for 


f 


h Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social P n from 
4 years ofage. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of 

corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BUI Tan K 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, Le udon, N.W, 


interested in the subject should 


Qt MMERERS and all 


read a book by one who cured himecif after suffc g forty years, 
“STAMMERING, [TS TREATMENT AND RI MINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” postfre. — B. BEASLEY Dept B. Turrangower, 





Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 
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‘JOME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 
to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. Careful individual training. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Bracing climate. Modern house in country, garden, playing- 
field. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full informa- 
tion, from Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 
Scotland. 
M\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision, Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Oe te~ COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI.- 
/ CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £1000 year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


Bristol. 


U (2228242 SCHOOL 
) An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 15th, 16th, 
and 17th, 1910, for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., I'wo or Three 
of £70 per annum, about Four varying from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable at 
the School. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by 1st of March. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by March Ist. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. . 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL lira, 1910. 

Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. as 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

3 FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. “TUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 23a0, 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
BUYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 


For Tilustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Bd President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engincering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Offiters and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


{HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 
a 








SCHOLARSHIP 


Heap-Master:— 


F. W. AVELING, M.A. B.Sc. 


SSR LESTE®D so kz OO &. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—-Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sy HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
N iatigiiiods 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne, 
R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
‘ Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For farther particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
3 ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4d aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 





FOREIGN. 





] IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

sRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
f Holiday pupils received,— 


at Wreu's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 


Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. : 7 
‘ {OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
i Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 


gne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
1; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
md required.--Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquire Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe, 









——____ 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUGA 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves i, 
French, Music, Art, &., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable homefiae 
French conversation rapidly acquired by mixing constantly with P 
society. Paris visited, under the guidance of experienced Professors, B 
sions to Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, &c.; also to the Castles an 
Loire.—Principals: Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE, the 


DARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art ith 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only Pre 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Al 2 
| erty LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
J LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find g 


pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Addross 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. Sl Bus 


‘T y Avs WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QURIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES, 
North German spoken. Music, Singing, Art by first-class musicians ang 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dresden. Beautifully situated in the famoug 
“Valley of the Queis’’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Ricsengebirge, 
Mountain trips and winter sports. References given and required. 

Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Frau A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW.: 
or “A. D.,” c/o J. k J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. “ 


a. 3. a 7 a 
NERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J’ RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 

French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling 

Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany, 


| ARLSRUHE—Miss E. LIDDERDALE warm) 
RECOMMENDS the GERMAN LADIES with whom she lived whi 
studying music. Two Boarders received. Excellent food; every kindness. Terms 
moderate. Only German spoken, Healthy town, with first-rate opera and eduea- 
tional advantages.—Personal interview, if desired, by appointment with Miss K, 
LIDDERDALE, 113 Ashley Gardens, 8.W. 
TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High. 
! class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses, Whole-Term Boardera, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above address, 























—————__, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


a DoweecA RPO 2. 
‘4_ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
_ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


 hadeeiciaaia in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp, 
post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


NCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 11%6 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
‘ollege of Preceptors, Hiead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publi s of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governessca, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messra 
Poacer (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


Sere for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs 
Please state 
school fees 
Begent 


red cloth, 2s. ; 
J. and J. 











tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Street, W. Established 1858, . 
myio INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
iy RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &. 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “* Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) — 
| DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 
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AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
GANING TOURS, 


January 


if> 


SHIPPING 





» =. CKI-ING, SK ATING, TOBOG 
f° ene r Sec l-class Return Ticke nd accommodation HOTEL 
Cw DINE. BALLAIGUES, also H MONTANA, VILLARS, ST, 
au \ N, LENZ EIDE, &c.—SECRETAR 5 
- I N.W 
Ends a eee 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


SRALTALI TANGIERS, 


fae 1” OPV ] GIBt AR, 
ALGIF! PALI MO, I l 


March 3rd. 


C PA INF, EGY? CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
- SECRETARY, 5 End Gardens, Loudon, N.W. 
PRIVA LOURS fo ENTLE MEN and GENTLE- 
Pp” OM 1, 11 LY “NAPLES FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. 
ote & ALGERIA, TUNISIA, XABYLIA, one month, 
ee e HOLLAN 4 neas. Inclusive fees. References « 
a s s BISHOP, 117 Croydon R4., Anerley, Londot 





eA mber.— 


m Munich. Be 


Oe ,AMMERGAU PASSION PL May-Sept 
SMALI LIVAIE I IES fre 





dat ( ' nsion to K yal C 
, I I lr ‘om t 
" g McCASKILL, h, 


APPEALS. 


] MPERIAL CAN CF RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATION and SUBS( RIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be + to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
km " Lendon, W.C, 

a NAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
4 : Or Girls, who are re ed without distinction 
of r i J the Duke of I l, K.G. Cha L 

Ti J ON LONS, SUBS( RIPTIONS, and LEGACTE ; 
ere olicited Bunkers ] s Bank, 
16 § r the SECRi rARY, at the Or manage, 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
A Oru EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
CLO > FEBRUARY 2TH. 
NEV GA I 121 Re t Street, W. 
10 to ¢ 12 6d.) 


MISC ELLAN EOuUS. 


YRITISH COLU MBI (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
B Money may be pr y invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mor Lf ecity | perty, with > nterest, and at least Ww grag * (2) in 
r » whe du is tment will re rn from 10% te Ue or 
ful ticulars v et ‘ EXANDER & MACNAGI TEN, La " 
Avene, North \ r, B.C., Canada Bankers: Bank of | A 
Refer I I I er, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 

r wee WANT E 


preferred lern » HOO. gan rds, No manifold 
London, W.C 


Hie’ TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
i BECOME AN AUTUOR, 


Interest i useful Book!let free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
TREET, W.C 


MEDICAL ADV ISK RS and others 


Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
é for the catment of Gent en 8u foot lepsy 
Exre ‘ Me 1 and Nursing treatment. Farming and Carder ., 
I I Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 








yyst COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
i i ed I ut © who appre te really od Coff 
FR 1A ») BI . ,4 76, CARKIAGE PAID 
i ¢ e, per t 1 r e¢ for e ¢ sumer 
te i i 
JEFFEI ! I ( a r i Cr ent ver H E.A 
Me SiC ' ONCI Our Music by Mail nent 
r I r 3, 1 ¢ my I t k 
We} a tion, I h I a ) urn 
Mi cu CO., 4 Oxf 1 St t, W.; City Showrooms 
} , , iB 
(2 \L> bb TE BOUGHT : l to us any old 
Art Most ral offers by the largest 
f nt D. and I YR ASER, Lid., D , Pmnccs Street, 
w I I kers: ¢ l i ¢ 


BOUGHT 


ceive fi value should apply to the actual 
Mle BROW NI stead of to m il buyers If 
st, v I a, « tler made.—Chief Otfices, 63 Oxford 
I y 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
FEBRUARY TO APRIL, 


RM.S.P.K—-THE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET COMP 


18 M , BC., 


MAIL 
vy, 


ckspur Stree 


At 


London: vorgvate Street 


and 82 ¢ t, S.W. 


A Pamphiet on infant Fecding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


SPE 





Ww w — 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
Prom birth to3 x ths, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 
2 Fee ve Dietary, uniqve providing nourishment suited to the growing 
ay ve powers of young I n rom birth upwards, and free from danccrous 
fhese | S & ruard children from Diarrhea and Dig ve 
vies SO often caused by a « taminated milk sup, y of towns, esy< ly 


in not weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 








CTATOK. 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 
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invite tion of the 


ELKINGTON & CO. inspec 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Watches, 
Plate, 


Clocks, 
Dressin 


Silverware, 
Bags, Suit 


Jewellery, 
Elkington 


or 
S 


Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT ED BY 


THE A€ 


CAN 
-TUAL 


ONLY 
MANUI 


BE 
ACTURERS 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON #*.2° 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapsid de, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 
| BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL EUENOS AYRES 


RANGOON MADRID 


THE URBI 


An adequate descriptive term for the Urbitor is difficult 
to find. Name it Weatherproof, and only a portion of 
its valuable properties is signified. Na t overcoat, 
and it loses its character as a weath« of 


Whereas : 


The Urbiter is made from fine wool coatings 
which have been especially woven and proofed by 
Burberrys for the double purpose: to prov 
overcoat which is efficient as a Weath« 
and a Weatherproof which is a real comf 
an overcoat. 


veer P 
ae an 
proot, 


ort as 


The appearance is that of an overcoat ; there is nm y 
about the Urbitor to denote the waterproof, and 

The Urbitor is not a waterproof of tl urtificially 
ventilated kind; were it so, it would be useless as an 
overcoat. Yet it d the work required of a waterpré 
more satisfactorily than the cemented ; 


In point of fa t:— 
The Urbitor possesses in a marked degree the 
ood attributes of bcth the waterproof and over- 
8 = 
coat, without any of their attendant drawbacks 
and failings. 
And its 


or wit 


a 


Cost is _— 63]. 
Silk Fitti 84/-, 


PATTERNS AND FULL PARTICULARS OF 


BURBERRYS?s 


And 10 Boulevard Malilesherbe 


23 Haymarket 


LONDON 
s, PARIS. 











CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The and 


every day. 
DRINK THE BEST 


“K" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


beverage for to-day 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Toot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
1 l ] yA Y5)) ORCOMA (tw.sc:) 11,582 tens, Feb. 10. 

/ ORLAN A (tw. se.) 8,086 tons, Feb. 24 
FOR (+4 ()4 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
wl Illustrated Handbook on Application, 

: ;f ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
LONDON } 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cock spur St, 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC ‘EAM 
MANCHESTER . NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





en 
> 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus OLp CoRNER 
Booxstrorx (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Ip NATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
Washington, D.C.; 
Subscriverion NEws 47 
Street, New York, Taylor Building, 
U.S.A. ; 
221 Rue de Rivoli, 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, W ot. 
AND Chambers, 
Canada; A.'T. Cuarman, 2,497 St. Catherine 


Montreal, 


Tur 





Avenue and 
sylvania Avenue, Tuk 
CoMPANY, Dey 

and 
Gauicgnanr’s Lisrary, 


Paris F 


Chicago, 


Tue Haronp 


Dawson 


Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada; 


SONS, 


Manning 


Street, Canada; Tus ANGro- 
Americas Booxsen.uine Depot, Port Said ; 
and Wa. Dawson anp Sons, Cape Town. 


Sut 
AND Gorcu, 
Perth, West Australia; 
PANY, Dunedin; Siuwrson AnD WILLIAMS 
Christchurch ; H. Barnure anp Comrany, 
Wellingion, N.Z.; R. Sprecxusy, Auckland; 
and C, W. Rrany, Adelaide. 


scriptions only received by Gozvon 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Pricror AND Com- 





Chegues and Money Orders payable to 


Money to be 


payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 


Joun DAKeER. Orders nude 


Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 We'lington 
Street. Business Letters shou'd be addressed 


fo Tne Postisuer, “Spectator” Office, 1 


Welling'on Sireet, London, W.C. 
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THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—Paid up ... en 

Uncalled ... el re 

Reserve Liability 


£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 


£15,900,000 


Subscribed Capita! ... 





RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,350,000, 





Directors. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of LichfelJ. 
S:r James Lyle Mackay, 

G.C.M.G.. K.CS.1, K.CLR 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq, ; 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 

Maurice Otho Fitzgeraid, Esq 

William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 

Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 

Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

T'rancis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. ‘Thomas George Robinson, Esq, 
Robert W-gram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers. 


Robert T. Haines, Esq. Thomas Estall, Esq. D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq, 


Solicitors. 


Ernest James Wilde, Esq. Walter Edward Moore, Es}. 


oT 


Sist December, 1909. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Capitat: £ 6s. d. 


40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, Cash at Bank of England, and at 










paid 7 420,000 0 lead Office and Branches 
215,000 Shares of L560 each, £12 paid 2,580,000 0 0 | Money at Call and Short Notice 
- | 
2,000,000 0 0 | 14,710,916 1 1 
RESERVE Funp.., ~.20,000 0 0 | 
- | INVESTMENTS :— £2 a. d, 
5,350,000 0 0 | English Govern- 
Current, Deposit, & other Accounta, | ment Securities 8,454,351 4 4 
including rebate on Bills not due, i (Of which £115,500 
prevision for bad and doubtful ; is lodged for pub- 
debts, conti 041573 9 6 lic accounts) 
Acceptances am ‘ | Indian and Colonial 
Foreign Bills on Account of ! Government Se- 
Customers 7M,H9 4 9) curities ; Deben- 
| ture,Guarantecd, 
Prorit axp Loss Account :— | aad Proference 
Balance of Profit and Loss A | Sota of ere 
count, including £97,590 6s, 4d. i a 
brought from year 1908 ‘ 629,165 13 3 orporation, an‘ 
TL 5b L vb ye , i Waterworks 
7 Stocks 7,252,069 4 0 
Les > Eaberian meine. | Canal, Dock, River . 
per cent. paid in Conservancy, and 
August last £240,000 0 0 | other Invest- 
» Dividend of 9 per ments... 454,355 10 5 
cent. payable Sth ences -—— 16,161,275 18 9 
February next 270,000 0 0 ¥ 
» Applied to writing ; ' 30,872,191 19 19 
down Investments 20,000 0 0 ain 664 Rills D runted, L ans, &e aie 33,468,609 9 lv 
, ' Liability of Customers for Accept- 
ances, &c., as per Contra . 7Hs9 49 
Balance carried forward to 110 99,165 138 3 Bank Premises in London and 





i Country 649,937 18 1 


£65,785,288 12 6 | £65,785,288 12 6 
i pore dh eet on hn Ml 
M, O. FITZGERALD, ) R. T. HAINES, >) 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, - Directors, T. ESTALL, > Joint General Managers. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, DvD. J. H. CUNNICK,) 


As certified by the Auditors, Elwin Waterhouse and William Barc'ay Peat. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in 
England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords 
‘ t facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of 
their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 





At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed 
thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London Newspapers from time to time, 
and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all 
other Banking business conducted, 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the 
Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and collection of 
Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued 
for the use of Travellery. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of ite 
customers. 


Copics of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents, an! Corre-pow 





dents, may be had on application at the Ilead Office, and at any of the Bank's Brauckes 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINATRE. 


Per Doren, 


juts Lols, 
Pure PORDEAUX, an exe Nent 
“ht D Wine. ‘The quality 
ligtnis wine will be found equal to 14/6 8,3 
w aily sould at mw a r 


S: r DINNER WIN} lin 
t Ou cor 1 V ) 
{ 1 wery sul to ne 
f : 
us ie ] 
: - 
bs y i7/G 9/9 
in i Ye 
cur . i ia Le 
t na Ihe 
Prov l : 
fu t t to those 
Wa “ 
8 Dozen 5 I Pints I ered Carriage 
S Cas 
Paid to any including Cases 
and $ 
All w? } w the W 3 1 s there is no 
Claret sold im Great Britain to cqual them in value, 


JAMES SHIT 


HHI vO AND C0. 
WINE AND SPIRIT HANTS, LIMITED, 
37 North Jc Street. 
Mauchester ; ket Street. 


hn 


EXPrOUL: 


26 Mar 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD LEADENHALL PRESS 
i . nal ¥ ‘ } il 
s | paper, 
over V | wit 1 ct freedom, 
Six} . ruil New 
I i per ruled « pl " 
Au i t I ENHALL 
Pri I I r the loss of 
} 5. by i te copies 
sh i, 


STICKPHAS 
PASTE 


IN SCE 


TAPS. 


FOR STICKING 


| heise" and D< 
the COUN LL, of t R TR 


CIATION for BEFRIEND I 
VANTS is it 2d 





per t 
at ; F “ 
SECR Y, Central O 
Va } V 
Subser 

A i 


Scale of a for 
Hdvertisements 


I £Li2 12 0 
Hall-P 66 0 
Q . ( ) 33 0 
Nar Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Co! 1 220 
Q w 1 . £29 
C (ty t a4 h of 
pay &§ 8 0 
COMPANIES 
Outside Page £16 16 0 
Inside P: 44 0 
Five 1 1 - 
Wiad i ‘ 7 l 


th of page, 8s. an inch 


Broad col , half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narr columns, two-thirds width of 
pa - 20 inch, 

Broad column folk ‘Publications of the Week,” 





Displayed Advertisen to space, 


Payaene in Apvance. 

Including postage to a y Yearly. Half Quai 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom fi 86... 0 14 8.. 72 

Includ posta to any 
of tl sh Co! ‘ 

America, France. ( 
many, India, China, 
v4pa £1126...0163...082 


es 





CTATOR. 


‘London Cou aly & Westminster Ban 


IN 1836.) 


THE SPE 


k, Ltd. 


EACH. 
£4 onn 


4,200, 


(ESTABLISHED 


+ £14,000, 00¢ , in 700,060 SHA ae OF £20 


- PIT: 
CALLED- UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000 | RESERVE FUND - 

















The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOS EN,Ci WALTER LEAT 1..Depu m 
VT MANA 
D MAYO HAY > TAX TSS} I fA . 
! {AN | ARD WYATT 5 ‘” } i K \ l il bil 
r §i ETA ES 
AUSTIN A! W KEMPE | GEOYVI ¥ PACET. 
HEAD GFFICE ~ i LOTHBURY, E.C. 
1h 2M erm: . mr fhe y rt _ 
LOMBARD STREET OF! FIC! - «i LOMBARD ST., E.C. 
W END OF] 1 AM! | W 
FOR » 3 \ C4 itt 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECI iBER, 1 
‘ lis I 
( £ s. d ( L s. d £ s. d 
) Sha of } 1 at 
0 «¢ 1 LI4AOM ” | : 
7 4 
o. t I s é 
i ad } i Att 
thereon £3,467,985 ” 1 6 
6,42 re = 08] R10 
lotted t red l 12,52 $37 
yet ‘ by | , 
the I na } ( 8 i : 
Westm er | : 
Bank . : 
holder t : A 
| " 
~ vit | 
tions in respect | 
of which } + U5 | ] h ¢ 
_a u _ S18 | S - 9 
v1 ) 0 0} I , 
1 ‘ u l 
( I 7U,1 19 18 I os - 
4 ! rhe ( 
( " te K 
P \ j 
4 l i 
{ , 1é { 0 | ‘8 
A tances for ( 3 » 4 ees ie . 
Liability by I 3 | | res , 
. ted for ¢ 45.717 0 ¢ - S r} 4 
( abit a x 
! £655,001 ae ery 
I +. : t 7 59869 19 4 St . 3 956 40 010 
Prout J l e, clow 497,,7 19 Ou 7 ' 1660 1 ) 
- , es 
A nee t ( 4 
4 3 2 5 
i of ¢ 
t for As 
] a 4 
I of 
mer I 
4,717 0 € 
But ( 
I 
€ ] 7 0 
as } 
! 
4 1,454 & ' 
Dr Profit and Los Accce ( 
f ] £ &. d £ ed 
To Interest paid to C mers 2,999 11 y Bal br t 
i ia ot! s,1 | ve i 
« I ! “A t } i cenmil $ 
and Direc r 906,220 14 O | iT i i 
1 : ‘ ) } j ( ! 104,178 13 5 
r A 2,869 19 4 I Li for 
Ii 1 for } w iro 
‘ i i June, at ‘ t 1 ‘ + 
per a m ot » 00; of divide i 
Depreciation in I t ts . 000 0 Oo] July, 1909 (London 
munk Prer 3 Ac t - -- 00,000 0 @ and West er 
Dividend for H Bank, Lt ° 714 1211 
Year ended t a 124 64 
Dec., at per cent. Gr Profit alter 
per ium 1 t H for 
Balance ca ict Bad I ( a 
forward tinge ‘ n 
787 19 9 elu i a) 
r f i 2,004,984 8 7 
Nor: } Ac 
< f the 
I t a t Bank 
fr Ist r 1, to 
20th Jan l of the 
ri ! 1 fukinugs « 
the I i t i 
L lon i We i 
om - | R fr 1 ' 
| »> 
£2 877 14 11 | to I 1 4 
GOSCHEN, ) A. M. HAWTHORN, 
WALTER LEAP, > Directors, H. R. WYATT Joint 
E. H. CUNARD, J T. J. Bl I { Manayers, 
F. W. HOV iT 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 





1 the hove Bal ance Sheet and compared it with tl Books at Lothbury and 
I e ¢ t sre ved from the Branches, ¥ 
1 the ¢ h hand at I r nd ibar treet and at tl J } ft la 
! I the S« held aga M y at ¢ ind it 
t) on and eyp! { we have re red l r : 
drawn uy P] ex i correct view f t f+ Cor 
e best of « forma 2 and the exp!anuations given t and wnt he } 
FRED. JOUN YOUN ¥.C.4..) s 2 
zary, 0, G, E, SENDELL, F.C.A,, .— rs. 
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1910 NOVELS. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 


MASTER JOHN. 


BLACK SHEEP. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 


llilary Carden.” 6s. 


Author of 


THE UNCOUNTED COST. 


“Tho Silent Ones.” 6s. 


Author of 


Py MARY GAUNT, part 


A puro Solution. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


for Regular Use, 





The VWhisky that will agree with you. | 


USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distit.ers, Evinsvrag. 





London and Erport Ajents:— 


‘RANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 


The Standard of Excellence, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. Ltd. 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 
Large Stocks. Lew Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Cataiocgucs FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
THE OLDEST AND DEST. 


“Waving made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A dD A Ri S 7S we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”""—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 
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M.A., F.R.S., &c. Llustrated, Svo, 5s. net 
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| The Promise of American Life. by 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 


COMPLETE REPRINT. 
IN THE SAME TYPE, BUT ON THINNER PAPER. 


22 vols. (instead of 66). £16 10s. (instead of £49 10s.) 








The use of thinner (but still substantial) paper has enabled the monumental Dictionary of National 
Biography to be reprinted complete and literatim in 22 volumes instead of the 66 volumes of the 
original issue. ‘This reduction of the work in bulk and in price by two-thirds now brings it within reach 
of the private library, where it as indispensable as it is in public libraries. 


What a dictionary is to a language this work is to the biographies of all men and women who have 
leading or noteworthy parts in British history from the earliest times down to the death of Queen Victoria, 


The more than 30,000 biographies in the 22 volumes comprise authenticated concise records of the 
careers of all persons who have figured prominently and importantly in history, naval and military affairs, the 
progress of the Colonies, the administration of India, philosophy, and all branches of science, medicine, 
surgery, theology, literature, business, invention, law, music, art, the drama, and sport. To each biography 
—the work of specialists, including such names as Lord Morley, Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, Prof. Freeman, &c.—is appended a list of authorities on the subject. 


Originally published in 66 volumes at £49 10s., and now by the use of thinner paper reduced to 
22 volumes at £16 10s. the set, this reissue of the Dictionary of National Biography is now as 
available as it is indispensable to every politician and publicist, writer and student, and man of business. 


A REVOLVING BOOKSTAND, specially made in well-seasoned oak, walnut, or mahogany, to hold 
the 22 volumes, may be obtained from Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., of Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. Measurements: Height, 2 ft. 6 in in. ; Table top, W981 in. square. Price £3 10s. 


Ask your Bookseller to due you 1 the vail or write for Prospectus. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Second Edition in the Press. 


Fifty Years of New Japan.| The Book of Flowers. 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 





Minister of Japan and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and others. TRUTH. — Will charm flower-lovers......of each flower the authors give s 
Edited by MAKCUS B. HUISH. descriptic “¥ La. luding the folk-names by whic h it hs | been known, ~ legends 
connect t Yi 
SPECTATOR,.—* This work is the most authoritative that has ever been conn ie out it.” h it, the virtues attributed to it, an quotations of pootty 
published in English on the progress of modern Japan ....What chiefly strikes 
us throug om mut is the m¢ ode srateness, the cool-headedne ss, and the reasoned man oor Wares PES — 
optimism of the writers With 4 Half-tone and 2 Sag Illustrations, large post 8yvo, 


With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. | Ga. met. 


Pascal. The Small Gaston Useful. 






Ry VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Author of “ Francoisde Fénelon,” &c. By A. C. CURTIS, Author of “The Smal! Garden Beautiful.” 

TIMES.—“‘ Paseal,’ by Viscount St. Cyres, has all the scientific precision of nee, ss ae ' . 

the Oxfo hool of history, and is also ft ll. of sparkling wit.” WEST mine? ER GAZE TTE.—* Mr. Curtis understands the young garlener's 

QUE? A brilliant study of the life of the great mathematician......a difficultic Whe en we say that ‘The Small Garden Useful’ is as g om as was 
its forerunner, ‘ The Small Garden Beautiful,’ we give it high praise 


most survzestive and fascinating book.” 


Demy 8vo, Lis, net. 


George I. and the Northern War. ; : 
A re! of British Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe The Coming Englishman. 
in the Years 1709 to 1721. 
By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of “ The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘It is a very inter sting chapter of English and; LIVI 
European history that Mr. Chance here sets forwar nd it is pre sented with cultur 
a mastery of detail and a fulness to which it is scarc cely possible to do justice | ! t 
in a neces ssarily brief mn rtice. = 


. THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For FEBRUARY. CONTENTS. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Canadian Born. Chaps. 9-10. By Mrs, Humpnry WARD, ae: Lord Mayor's Visit to Oxford in 1826. By C. Rh. L. 
} 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By Prof. JAMES LONG, Author of “British Dairy Farming,” 
*“ The Small Farm and its Management,” &c. 





’ STOCK JOURNAL,—“ The book sh yuld appeal not only to the agri- 
romnaunity, and those who are int erested in the various new move 
led for the benefit of the people, but to a large class which belongs 
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' a > Eton. By Bisuor WeLupon. FLETCHER. , 
6 apeten gnog Beane by weenie Zeneca. The Life and Destinies of Magister Laukhard. By the 


Rev. A. T. S. GOUDRICK, 
An English Prisoner of War in France, 1794-5. By the| phe Ghost in the House. By Austin Puruirs. 
Hon. N. lL. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH. 


| More Humours of Clerical Life. By the Rev. Srewant I. L. 


Humanistie Education without Latin. By ArruurC. Besson. | -RNAYS. 
Ower Young to Marry yet. By Jane Il. Finpiarer. |The Osbornes. Chap. 8 By E. F. Beyson. 
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